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1 OLD BALLADS. 

Until such time this good old man 

To learned Merlin* goes, 
And there to him hb deep desires 

In secret manner shows. 

How in his heart he wish'd to have 

A child in time to come. 
To be his heir, though it might be 

No bigger than his thumb. 

Of which old Merlin thus foretold. 

That he his wish should have. 
And so this son of stature small. 

The charmer to him gave. 

' No blood nor bones in him should be, • 
In shape and being such. 
That men should hear him speak, biit not = 
His wandering shadow touch. 

But so unseen to go or come 

Whereas it pleased him still ; 
Begot and born in half an hour • 

To fit his father's will. 

And in four minutes grew so fast, 

That he became so tall 
As was the ploughman's thumb irt tfeigl^t. 

And so they did hmi call * 

♦ Mr. Ellis has given a viery entertaining history of this 
learned personage in the first volume of his Metrical 
Romances. 
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Tom Thumbs the which the &irf queen ^ 
There gave him to his name^ 

Who with her train of goblins grim^ 
Unto his christning came. 

Whereas she clothed him richly brave, 

In garments fine and fair. 
Which lasted him for many years 

In seemly sort to wear. 

His hat made of an oaken leaf^^ 

His shirt a spider's web. 
Both light and soft for those his limbs 

That were so smally byed. 

His hose and doublet thistle dpwn. 

Together weav'd full fine. 
His stockings of an apple green. 

Made of the outward rind. 

His garters were two little h^^r^, ... ,,._ [ 
PuU'd from his mother'isi eye ; 

His boots and shoes a mouse's skin« 
There tann'd m6st curiously. 

Thus like a lusty gfiUant h^ 

Adventured fortl^ to go. 
With other cbild^evi m th^ str^ets^ 

His pretty txlcks tp sIi(mi?. 
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Where he for roonteis, pinsy and points^ 

And cherry &tones did play. 
Till he amoDgst those gHmesteis young' 

Had lost his stock &way. 

Yet could he soon renew the same. 

When as most nimhlv he 
Would dive into their cherry hags 

And there partaker he. 

Unseen or felt hy any one. 

Until a scholar shut 
This nimhle youth into a box, 

Wherein his pins he put. 

Of whom to be reveng'd, he took 
(In mirth and pleasant game) 

Black pots, and glasses, which he hung* 
Upon a bright sun-beam. 

The other boys to do the like, 

In pieces broke them quite ; 
For which they were most soundly whipt. 

Whereat he laugh'd outright. / 

And so Tom Thumb restrained was 
From these his sports and play. 

And by his mother after that 
Coropeird at home to stay. 
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Whereas about a Christmas time. 

His father a hog had 'kill'd. 
And Tom would see the puddings made. 

For fear they should be spill'd,* 

He sat upon the pudding bowl. 

The candle for to hold, 
'Of which there is unto this day 

A pretty pastime told. 

For Tom £ell in, and cpuld not be 

For ever after found, 
For in the blood and batter he 

Was strangely lost and drown'd. 

I 
/ 

Where searching long, but all in vain. 

His mother after that 
Into a pudding thrust her son. 

Instead t)f minced fat. 

Which pudding of the largest size. 

Into the kettle thrown. 
Made all the rest to fly thereout, 

A^ with a whirlwind blown* 

For so it tumbled up and down 

Within the liquor there. 
As if the devil had been boil'd. 

Such was his mother's fear. 

* i. e. spoiled. 
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That up she took th6 pudding straight^ 

And gave it at the door 
Unto a tinker which from thence 

In Us black budget bore. 

But as the tinker cUmb'd a stile. 

By chance he let a crack, 
Now gip, old knave, outcried Tom Thumb, 

There hanging at his back. 

At which the tinker gan to run. 

And would no longer stay. 
But cast both bag and [mdding down. 

And thence hied fast away. 

From which Tom Thumb got loose at last. 

And home returned again. 
Where he from following dangers long 

In safety did remain. 

Until such time his mother went 

A milking of her kine. 
Where Tom unto a thistle fast 

She linked witli a twine. 

A thread that held him to the same. 

For fear the blustring wind 
Should blow him thence, that so she might 

Her,son in safety find. 
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But mark the hap— ^ co^ caiAe bjr> 

And up the thiistle «tti 
Poor Tom withal, that> a6 a dock. 

Was made the red dow's meat. 

Who being miss'd, fais^motlier went 

Him calling every where. 
Where ait thou, Tom ? where art thou, Tom ? 

Quoth he^ here, mother, here : 

Within the red cow's belly heire^ 

Your son is swallowed up. 
The which into her fearful heiltt 

Most careful dolours put. 

Mean while the cow was troubled much. 

In this her tumbling Wotob, 
And could not rest until that she 

Had backward cast Tom Thumb. 

Who all besmeared as he was. 

His mother took him up. 
To bear him hence, the which, po<^ lad. 

She in her pocket put. 

Now aftfer this, in sowing tittiie, 

His father would him have • 
Itito the field to drive his {Plough, 

And thereupon hiiki gave. 
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A whip made of a barley, straw. 

To drive the cattle on : 
Where in a furrow'd land new sown 

Poor Tom was lost and gone. 

Now by a raven of great strength. 

Away he thence was borne. 
And carried in the carrion's beak 

Even like a grain of corn. 

Unto a giant's castle top. 

In which he let him fall, 
Where soon the giant swallowed up 

His body, clothes and all. 

But in his belly did Tom Thumb 

So great a rumble make. 
That neither day nor night he could 

The smallest quiet take. 

Until the giant had him spued 

Three miles into the sea. 
Whereas a fish soon took him up. 

And bore him thence away. 

Which lusty fish was after caught, ♦ 

And to^king Arthur sent. 
Where Tom was foun3, and made his dwarf. 

Whereas his days he spent. 
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Long time in lively jollity, 

Belov'd of all the court. 
And none like Tom was then esteemM 

Among the noble sort. 

Amongst his deeds of courtship done. 

His highness did command. 
That he should dance a galliard brave 

Upon his queen's left hand. 

The which he did, and for the same 

The king his signet gave. 
Which Tom about the middle wore 

Long time a girdle brave. 

Now after this the king would not 

Abroad for pleasure go. 
But still Tom Thumb must ride vrfth him. 

Placed on his saddle-bpw. 

Where on a/ time when as it rain'd, . 

Tom Thumb most nobly crept 
In at a button hole, where he 

Within his bosom slept. • 

And being near his highness heart, 
He crav'd a wealthy boon, 
' A liberal gift, the which the king 
Commanded to be done. 
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For to relieve his fiither's Wants^ 
And mother's being old ; 

Which was sb much of silver coin 
As well his arms could hold. 

And so away g6es lusty Tom^ 
With three pence on his b^ck^ 

A heavy burthen, which might makfe 
His wearied limbs to crack. 

So travelling two days and nights, 
With Jabour and great pain. 

He came into the house whereas 
His parents did remain. 

Which was but half a mile in space 
From good king Arthur's court. 

The which in eight and forty hours 
He went in weary sort. 

But coming to his fether^s door, 
He there such entrance had. 

As made his parents both rejoice. 
And he thereat was glad. 



His mother in her apron took 
I Her gentle son in haste. 

And by the fire side, within 
I A walnut shell, him plac^. 
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Whereas they feasted him three dayi 

Upon a hazle nu't^ 
Whereon he rioted so long 

He them to chaiiges put. 

And thereupon grew wondrous sick 
Through eating too much meat^ 

Which was sufficient for a month 
For this great man to eat. 

But now hii business call'd him forth^ 

King Arthur's court to see. 
Whereas no longer from the same 

He could a stranger be. 

But yet a few small April drops. 

Which settled in the way. 
His long and weary journey forth 

Did hinder and so stay. 

Until his careful father took 

A birding trunk in sport. 
And with one blast blew this his son 

Into king Arthur's court. 

Now he with tilts and tournaments 

Was entertained so. 
That an the best of Arthur's knighti 
, 9id Um suidk fleifiire show. 
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As good Sir Launcelpt of the Lake,* 

Sir Tristram, and Sir Guy, 
Yet none compared with brave Tom Thumb 

For knightly phivahry. 

In honour of which noble day, 

And for his lady's sake^ 
A challenge in king Arthur's court 

Tom Thumb did bravely make. 

Gainst whom these noble knights did run. 

Sir Chinon and th^ rest. 
Yet still Tom Thumb with matchless might 

Did bear away the best. 

* The venerable Caxton becomes eloquent in the praise 
of these worthies ; '' O ye knyghtes of Englond wher« is the 
custome and vsage of noble chyualry that was Tsed in tho 
dayes, what do ye now but go to the baynes and play at 
dyse. And some not well aduysed use not honest and good 
rule ageyn alle ordre of knighthode. Leue this, leue it and 
rede the noble volumes of sajrnt Graali of Lancelot, of 
Galaad, of Trystram, of Perse Forest, of Percy ual, of 
Gawayn, and many mo. There shalle ye see manhode cur- 
tosye, and gentlenesses' See the Book of the Ordre of Chy- 
uftlry, 1484. And again, " O blessyd Lord, whan I remembre 
the grete and many volumes of seynt Graal, Ghalehot, and 
Launcelotte de Lake, Gawayne, Perc^ual, Lyonel, and 
Tristram, and many other of whom were ouer long to 
reherce, and also to me unknowen. Butth' ystorye of th« 
sayd Arthur is so glorious and shyning that he is stalled in 
the fyrst place of tiie mooste noble, beste, and worth yest of 
the cristen men." See Godefrey of Boloyne, 1481. 

For the exploits of some of the abave-mentioned wor- 
thies, the reader may consult Way's Fabliaux, Ritson's 
Metrical Romances, Ellis's work on the same subject, and 
Scot's edition of the Romance of Sir Tristrem. 
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At last Sir Lancelot of the Lake 

In manly sort came in. 
And with this stout and hardy knight 

A battle did begin. 

Which made the courtiers all aghast. 

For there that valiant man 
Through Launcelot's steed, before them all. 

In ninpible manner ran. ' 

Yea, horse and all, with spear and shield. 

As hardly he was seen. 
But only by king Arthur's self 

And his admired queen. 

Who from her finger took a ring. 

Through which Tom Thumb made wayji 

Not touching it, in nimble sort. 
As it was done in play. 

He likewise cleft: the smallest hair 

From his fair lady^s head. 
Not hurting her whose even hand % 

Him lasting honours bred. 

Such were his, deeds and noble acts 

In Arthur's court there shown. 
As like in all the world beside 

Was hardly seen or known. 



i 
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{ Now at these sports be toiled himself 

That he a sickness took^ 
Through which aU manly exercise 
He carelessly forsook. 

I 
Where lying on his bed sore sick. 

King Arthur's doctor came, 

, With cunning skill by physic's art. 

To ease and cure the same. 

His body being so slender small. 
This cunning doctor took 

A fine prospective glass, with which 
He did in secret look. 

Into his sickened body down. 
And therein saw that death 

Stood ready in his wasted guts 
To seize his vital breath. 
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His arms and legs consum'd as small 
1; As was a spider's web, 

1; Through which his dying hour grew on. 

For all his limbs grew dead. 

His face no bigger than an ant's, 
' ' Which hardly could be seen. 

The loss of which renowned knight 
Much grieved the king and queen. 
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And so with peace and quietness . 

He left this earth below 5 
And up into the fairy land 

His ghost did fading go. 

Whereas the feiry queen received, 

With heavy mourning cheer. 
The body of this valiant knight, 

Whom she estcemM so dear. 

For with her dancing nymphs in green, - 

She fetched him from his bed. 
With music and sweet melody 

So soon as life was fled. 

For whom King Arthur and his knights 

Full forty days did tnourn, 
And in remembrance o^his name 

That was so strangely born. 

He built a tomb of marble gray, 

And year by year did cofte 
ITo celebrate the mournful day. 

And burial of Tom Thumb: 

Whose fame still lives in England here. 

Amongst the country sort ; - 
Of whom our wives find chiMreh $inall 

Tell tales of pleasant sport. ^ '^ : 

•/ ' • *% 
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The Murder of the two Brothers, Lewis and Ed- 
mund West, by the Sons of the Lord I>arsy. 

[From a manuscript in the Ashmole Muieum, Oxford.] 

1 N histories of old to read 

He that doth exercise. 
Adventures strange may see indeed. 

Apparent to his eyes. 

As I myself have read> no doubt. 

In autliors many one. 
Wherein the acts hath been set out 

Of many dead and gone. 

Of some which in their lives have done 

Acts dign* of note and fame : 
And some have wrought whereby was won 

Notes of reproach and blame., 

And as the worthy to our sight 

Are glasses to ensue. 
So are the others mirrors right 

Of shame for to eschew. 

* Worthy. 
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Of Hercules and Jason strong 

I cannot shew the facts. 
Of Hector ieke it were too long 

To name his noble acts. 

Of Achilles and Troilus sure 

The deeds worthy and great. 
It passeth far of me the cure 

At this time to intreat* 

Of Launcelot ajid strong Tristram 

I cannot speak this hour. 
Which were alway where they became 

Of chivalry the flower. 

With those and more which like them were' 

In worthiness and strength. 
Which at the last by envy's snare. 

Consumed were at length. 

The cause whereof the truth to teU 

Is easy foi: to name, ^ 

Even that they did so fsir excel 

In worthiness and fame. 

Which thing in theme some did envy 

So, for the truth to say. 
That by all means they did sqpply 

To W" "Ymuk ont a<4fa%-wajr. 
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Some thfoi^ guilt and tnidiks tnio 
To death DO doubc wcir hroii|^ ; 

Some cruellT of jar were slain. 
As hate the cause had wionglit. 

Tet was there Dooe among Aem aB 
SlaiD with mere cruel spight. 

Than one^ whom now to mind I call 
Whose name, Lewb West, higlit.*^^ 

A goodly gentleman and squire^ 

As any iu this land ; 
And dwelling was within Yovkshine, 

You shall well understand* 

I know not well what the cause was. 
Whereof the hate did spring. 

But how indeed it came to pass, 
1 will declare the thing. 

Both John and George by name, - 
Sons unto the lord Darsy, 

h» men whose hearts iere\ did flame^ 
Void of all grace and mercy. 

The xvii. day of April plain. 
To make hereof short tales. 

Assaulted him to have him slain. 
At his own house at TFales.X 

• Wai called. + Ire ? 

X Ia Yorkihirei niae miles from Sheffield. 
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Having with them twelve men indeed. 

Their quarrel to assist. 
Yet at that time they could not speed, 

But of their purpose mist. 

At Ayton the vii, day of May 

With seventeen more right tall. 
They did assault and much assay 

Upon him eke to Mf. ^ 

But Lewis West, that gentle squire. 

As evidence is rife. 
Did ever more of them desire, ' 

Not to attempt siich strife. 

The lord Darsy yet made behest. 

And did there undertake. 
Between his sons and Lewis West, 

An unity to make. 

This Lewis West he meant none ill. 

But thought all had been sure. 
But they no doubt went forward still. 

His death for to procure. 

* m 

And ^t the fair at Rotherham 

Appeared very well. 
Which on the next Monday then came ; 

In Whitsuii week it fell. 



I 
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Thither rode Lewis West fiill straight 
And Edmund West^ his brother ; 

Twelve tall yeomen on him did wai^ 
His servants, and none other. 

Both John and George Darsy also 
Came thither with their band. 

And all that day about did go' 
With him to fall in hand. 

But when the sane it would not be^ 
They did consult fiiU straight, 

And soon between themselves agree. 
Homeward him to await. 

Which done they rode there ways afdrc 
To Ayeton^ three mile thence ; 

And lay in wait with men three scote^ 
Armed to make defence. 

With privy coats, and shirts of mail. 
With weapons of each kind. 

Wherewith they tliought them to assail. 
Afore and eke behind. 

Thereof nought wist the brethren twfua^ 

Lewis, and £dmund West, 
But rode together home again> 

At time when they thought best- 
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But asr they rode homeward that tide 

At once withouten le^ 
They found themselves on every side 

With enemies beset. 

" Good brother," then said Lewis West, 

^^ We are, I isee, betray'd, 
" Yet let us now do even our best,'* 

Whereto then Edmund said, 

" Whilst I," quoth he, '* may lift my hand^ 

^^ Having my life and breath, 
*^ With tiiee, my brother, I will stand 

^^ UjjLtQ the very death-" 

The gentle squire to his men spake. 

Asking of them that stound, 
Ijf they witii him such part would take. 

As he would on the ground. 

To whom they answered by and bye. 

Saying, *^ We are thy men 
^^ And with thee will both live and die, 

** Tliough each of them were ten/' 

With that, John Darsy forth did break. 
And said to Lewis West, ' , 

** I have a word vath thee to speak, 
** To draw thy sword is best/' 
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*^ I have no thing with you a-do," 
Then said that gentle squire, 

*^ But homewards on our way to go, 
^^ Let us, I you desire/' 

John Darsy then to him did say, 
^' A very knave thou art, ^ 

^^ And or thou pass from me away 
^' My sword shall pierce thy heart.'* 

West said unto the Darsy then, 
^^ The match is nothing like, 
** That ten or twelve against one man 
i^ " At once should fight or strike." 
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'^ A gentleman I know you be, 
^* And so your weight* am I, . 

'* With shame therefore morduref not me, 
" But thus the matter tiy." 

" Come you, and four of your best men, 
*^ At once, and fight wkh me, 

^^ And further \nore if you will then, 
^^ To each of my men three." 

'^ And if you chance to slay me now, 

^' I do you clean remit, 
" And if I chauce for to slay you, 

^^ Thereof do me acquit." 

* Weight, i. e. equal. t Murdw. 
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The Daisys then made no delay, 
. With all their rout y-fere. 
But all at once did them assay. 

To slay that wcwrthy squire. , 

Who with his sword and buckler strong, 

Against them made defence. 
But that, alas ! could not be long 
*. Against that violence. 

His sword Was broken to his hand. 

Wherewith he manly fought. 
Which his enemies should else have found. 

And haply dear have bought. 

One pierced there the body thorough. 

Of that right worthy wight. 
Unto his brother's mortal sorrow, 
, Which saw that doleful sight. 

Yet clasped he the Darsys twain. 

And cast them to the ground ; 
And had them both undoubted slain, ' . 

Had they not succour found. 

Which him anon ifrom thefh off tost, - 

And threw him down aside. 
Who forth withall gave up the ghost, 

, And there amongst them died. 
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Yet Edmund West, his brother dear. 
Bestrode him in that case; 

Till he was fell'd, and dead right near^ 
As they thought in that place. 

A piper with the Dars)rs was, 

I know not well his name. 
Which cried loud, and said, ^^ Alas ! 

" This is too great a shame.'' 

One of the Darsys heard that word. 

And as a man past grace. 
Pierced him thorough with his sword. 

Right in that jpresent place. 



Which thing once done, they fled indeed, 
i With all their band there was, 

God send all such ones ill to speed. 
And here to live short days. 

The squire, and one of his men there^ 
Lay dead upon the ground. 

And all the rest that living were. 
Had many a grievous wound. 

God send them well to live and fare. 
And ease of all their smarts, 

! f 

' And for the other sort prepare. 

That which is their deserts. 

•1 ' 
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Which is most condign punishment^ 
And death for their offence. 

And give them grace for to repent. 
Of their departure hence. 

A shameful thing it is to ken. 

And also most unfit. 
That ever any gentlemen. 

Such cruel [ty] should commit. 

A warning, lord, grant this to be 
For them to flee such mys. 

Even thou tliat died upon a tree, 
To bring us to the bliss. 
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THE POOR CHILD. 



Tusser, the author ^f The Five Hundred Points of good 
Husbandry, and who was bom in the reign of Henry YIII. 
relates, that, being a child, and haying been sent by his 
father to a music school, as was the practice in those 
times, he was removed to Wallingford college, where he 
remained till he was seized by virtue of one of those pla- 
cards which at that time were issued out to impreM boyt 
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for the service of the several choirs in this kingdoiiiy mnd 
that at Ust he had the good fortune to be settled at St. 
Paul*a» where he had Redford, a skilful musician^ for his 
master. From St. Paul's he went to Eton, then to 
Trinity-hall in Cambridge, but soon left the University, 
and at different times was resident in various parts of the 
kingdom, where he was successively a musician, school- 
master, serving-man, husbandman, grazier, and poet, but 
never throve in any of these several vocations. The Five 
Hundred Points of Husbandry is written in familiar verse, 
and abounds with many curious particulars that l^espeak 
the manners, the customs, and modes of living in this 
country, from the year 1520 to about half a century after; 
besides which it discovers such a degree of oeconomical 
wisdom in the author, such a sedulous attention to the 
honest arts of thriving, such a general love of mankind, 
such a regard to justice, and a reverence for religion, that 
we not only lament his misfortunes, but wonder at them ; 
and are at a loss ts account for his dying poor, who under- 
stood so well the method to become rich. — See Hawkins's 
History of Music, Vol. III. 

1 T came to pass^ that born I was^ 
Of linage good and gentle blood. 
In Essex Layer, in village fair, 

that Rivenhall bight :* 
Which village lide by Banktree side. 
There spend did I mine infancy ; 
There then my name in honest fame 

remained in sight. 

* Was called. 



^ 
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I yet but young, no speech of tongue. 

Nor tears withal that often fall 

From mother's eyes when child out cries 

to part her fro ; 
^ Could pity make good father take, ' 
But out I must to sing be thrust 5 
Say what I would, do what I could, 

his mind was so. 

O painful time ! for every crime 
" What toosed ears, like baited bears ! 
What bobbed lips, whaf perks, what nips, 

what hellish toys ! 
What robes ! how rare ! what college fare ! ' 
- What bread how stale ! what penny ale ! 
Then Wallingford how wert thou abhorM 
of silly boys ! 

Thence for my voice, I miist (no choice) 
Away>^of force like posting horse. 
For sundry men had placards then 

such child to take : 
The better breast, the lesser rest* 
To serve the queere, no^y there now here ; 
For time so spent I may repent, 

and sorrow make. 

\ 

* * The better brest, the lesser rest 

tn nnglng, the sovind is originally produced by the action 
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But mark the chance, myself to 'vance. 
By friendship's lot to Paul's 1 got ; 
So found I grace a certain space 

still to remain 
With Redford* there, the like no where 
For cunning such and virtue much, . 
By whom some part of music art 
• j so did I gain. ' 
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From Paul's I went, to Eton sent 
To learn straightways the Latin phrase. 
Where fifty three stripes given to me 
at once I had : 

^e lungs; which are, are so emential an organ in this re- 
spect, that to h^ve a good breast was formerly ^ co9imon 
periphrasis to denote a good singer. The Italians make use 
of the terms voce di petto and voce di testa to signify two kihds 
of voice, of wfiich the first is the best. In Shakspeare's 
comedy of Twelfth Night, after the clown is asked to sing, 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek says, 

* By my troth the fool hath an excelltnt breast.' 

And in the statutes of Stoke college in Suffolk, founded by 
Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, is a provision in these 
wordr*. ^ Of which said queristens, after their breasts are 
changed [i. e. their voices brokej we will the most apt of 
wit and capacity be helpen with exhibition of forty shill- 
ings, &c.' — Strype's Life of Parker, p. 9. 

* John Redford, organist and almoner of St. Paul's. ^ 
Hawkins's Hist, of Music, Vol. II. p. 526. 
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For fault but small or none at all. . 
It came to pass thus beat I was ; 
See Udall^* se^ the mercy of thee 
to me poor lad* 



IV. 



THE SYMPATHISING LOVER- 

Written about 1550. 

J OH N is sick and ill at ease, 
I am full sorry for John's disease ; 
Alak good John what may you please ? 
I, shall bear the cost, by sweet saint Denis. 

" * ThisUdall was Nicholag UdaD, styled liyBayle, < Ele- 
' gantissimus omnium bonarura literarum magister, et 
*earum felicissimus interpres;' and that master of Eton 
•chooi whose severity made divers of his scholars run away 
from the school for fear of beating. Roger Ascham tells 
* ilie Utory in the preface to his Schoolmaster ; and a specimen 
JDfUdaUi*ii elegance both inverse and prose may be seen in 
40'iiLicham'8 workA in quarto^ published by 
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She IS so pretty in every degree. 
Good lord who rtay a goodlier be 
In &vour and in fashion lo will ye see 
But it were an angel of the Trinity. 

Alak, good John, what may you please ? 

I shall bcsur the cost by sweet saint Denis. 



Her countenance with her liniation, 
?( To him that would of such recreation. 

That God hath ordent in his first formation. 
Might well be called conjuration* 

Alak good John what may you please ? 

I shall bear the cost by sweet saint Denis. 



She is my little pretty one, 
What should I say ? my mind is gone. 
If she and I were together alone, 
I wis she will not give me a bone, 
Alas good John .shall all my moan 
fl Be lost so soon? 



I am a foel, 
Leave this array. 
Another day 
We shall both play. 
When we are sole.* 

*^ Together, or by ourselvei. 
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V. 



THE AMOROUS I&STRESS. 

Written about 15{iO. 

JlI AVE I not cause to mourn, alas 1 
Ever whiles that my life do dure ; 

Lamenting thus my soirowful case 
. In sighs deep without recure ? 
Now remembering my hard adventure. 

Marvellously making my heart wo : 
Alas ! her looks have pierced me so ! 
Sad is her cheer with colour chrystyne. 
More fairer of look than fair Ellen, 
Eyes gray, clearer than columbyne. 
Never a sweeter of nature feminine; 
Goodly in port, O what a pastime and joy 
Have I when I behold her ! 



1^ 
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WofuUy oppressed with sorrow and pain. 
With sighing my heart and body in^ distress, 
I Grievously tormented through disdain, 

;« Lacking the company of my lady and mistress^ 

^1 Which to attain is yet remedyless ; * 

]i But God of his grace surely me send 

i By sorrows importunate joyfully to amend. 



Is it not surfe a deadly pain^ 
Ij To you I say that lovers be, 

]% When faithful hearts must needs refrain 

3 The one the other for to see ? 

I you assure ye may trust me. 
Of all the pains that ever I knew 
It is a pain that most I rue» 
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VI. 
THE LOYAL LpVER, 

Written ali^QUt 1550. 

A s I lay slt^splbag, 
In dreams^ 96fe^gy 

Ever my sweetuig 

IsinmjrtouidiV 

She is so goodly^ 
With looks so lovely, 
lliat no man truly 

Such one can find. 



. i 



Her beauty so pure. 
It doth Under lure 
My poor heart full sure 

In governance ; 
Tliercforc now will I 
Unto her apf>ly, ' 
And ever will cry. 

For remembrance, 

VOL IV, J> 
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Her fair eye piercingi 
My poor heart bleeding. 
And I abiding. 

In hope of meed ; 
But thus have I long 
£ntuned this song. 
With pains full strong. 



Now shew her pity. 
But thus will t^ me 

In such 4ffdM*>: 

Methinketh l^f^..- - 
Unkind that ^i% .. 
That bindeth me thu% 
In such haidp»ii. 



«'i.i 
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Though she M bind. 
Yet shall she not find 
My poor heart. unlai)d^ 

Do what she can $ 
For I wttl bef jara^yg ~ 
Whiles I live a ds^. 
Me to take for ayf^ 

For her own; ijioan* 
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VU. 
THE LOVER'S BXfOSTUUkMON. 

Writteti^otit 155(i.' 

Complain I majr^ 
And right well say, 
hoye goeth astray^. 

And waxBth ^d^ 
For many a day 
Love was my ptey. 
It wfll alway, 

I am beguil'd* 

I have thanklw 

Spent my servki^ 

And can purchase < ^ 

Nogittocat aU,j 
Wherefore doubtleasj 
Such a mistress^ 
Dame Pitiless 

1 109^ fagr .call. 
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For sikerly^ 
The more that I 
On her do try 

On me to Aink : 
The less mercy 
In her find I : 
Alas I die. 

My heart doth sink. 

Fortune, patdy, 
Assigneth me 
Such cruelty, 

Withouten guilt ; 
Ought not to be, 
I twis pity, 
O shame to see, 

A man so^ilt. 



i 
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That I should spill 
For my good will, 
I think great iir. 

Against all right ; 
It is more ill. 
She should me kill. 
Whom I love still. 

With all my might. 
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But to e3q>Tess 
My heaviness, 
Sith ray service 

Is thus forsake; 
All comfortless. 
With much distress. 
Id wilderness, 

I me betake. 

And thus adieu. 
Death doth ensu^ 
Without rescue. 

Her * * # ♦ 
I trow a Jew 
On me would rue. 
Knowing how true 
That I have been. 
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vm. 

THE LOVER'S INDtPFERENQS, 

If reason didrule^ 

And wit kepf school. 
Discretion should take place. 

And heave our heaviness. 

Which banish'd quietness 
And made him hide his ^ce. 

Sith time hath tried. 

And truth hath spied. 
That fained fiEuth is flattery 

Why should disdain 

Thus over me reign. 
And hold me in captivity ? 

Why should I cause my heart to break, 
By favouring foolish fantasy. 

Why should despair me all to-tear. 
Why should I join with jealousy ? 
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Why should I trusty 

That never was just^ 
Or love her that loves many ; 

Or to lament 

Time past and spent^ 
Whereof there is no recovery. 

Forifthi^J 

Should thus apply, 
Myielf in all I can ; 

Truth to take place, 

Where never truth was, 
I were a foolish man. 

■ f 

* * * s 

. Set forth is by science, 
Declart it doth e&perience. 

By the fruit to know the tree ; 
Then if a fUnln^ flatted 
To gab a ftithftil bver. 

It may in no wise be. 



■ .M 
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Ther^ford far«wel fhitt^, - 
Fained faith and jealousy. 

Truth my tale shall tell ; 
Reason now shall rule. 
Wit shall keep the school, 

And bid you all farewel. 
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THE BACHELOR'S PLEA AGAINST 

MATRIMONY, 

t ' 

1 HB bachelor most joyfully. 
In pleasant plight doth pass his days. 

Good fellowship and company 
He doth maintain and keep alway. 

With damsels brave he may well go. 

The marritd man cannot do so. 
If he be merry and toy with any. 

His wife will frown, and words give many i 

Her yellow hose she straight will put on, 
So that the marij^ mM dare not displease his wife 
Joan« 
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X. 



CAVEAT AGAINST mLE RUMOURS. 

Written aboat the year 1 550. 

Considering this world, and th' increase of vice. 
Stricken into dump, right much I mused^ 

That no manner of man be he never so wise. 
From all sorts, thereof can be excused. 

And one vice there is, the more it is used, 
ido incpnvenience shall grow day by day. 

And that is this, let it be refused. 

Give no sure credejice to every hearsay. 

Xfight women's thoughts will run at large, 

Whether the tale be jFalse or just ; 
Tidings of alehouse or Gravesend barge. 

Bear-baitings, or barbers shops is not to tirust. 

An enemy's tale is soon> distrust. 

Ye shall perceive it partial alway. 
To all the foresaid xefrain we must, 

To jj;ivie /sure credence to every heQTsay, 
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Though hearsay be true, as perchance may fall^ 
Yet fix not thy credence too high. 

And though the teller seem right substantial^ 
And tell but hearsay^ w)iy may be not lie ? 

Then betwixt light credence and a ton|^ hw^f 

Surely the guiltless is cast -sway. 
Condemning the absent tbi^t is unwoiljiy. 

So passeth a life from hearsay to hearsay. 

Good Lord ! how some will with ^ loud voice| 

Tell a tale after thi^ best sort. 
And some hearers how they will rejoice. 

To hear of their neighbours HI report ! 

As though it were a matter of comfort. 

Herein our charity doth decay. 
And some maketh it but game and sport. 

To tell a lie after the hearsay. 

^f ell a good tale of €rod or some saint. 

Or of some miracles lately done ; 
Some will believe it hard and stent. 

And take it after a full light fashicm : 

We hear say Christ suffered passion. 
And man shall revert to earth and clay. 

The richest or strongest know liot how soon, 
Believe well now this for true is that hearty. 



\ 
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XL 



SONNET TO THE VIRGIN MARY. 



{ffom a book cafled ^ Speculam Chriitiaiii/' printed by 
' Ifachliua about 1483.] 



Mart mother well thou be I 
Mary mother think on me ! 
Maiden and mother was never noQe^ 
Together^ lady^ sare thou alone. 

Sweet lady^ maiden clean. 
Shield me from ill shame and tene,* 
And out of sin, lady, shield thou me, 
And out of dette for charity, ' 

Lady, for thy joys five^ 

Get me grace in this life. 

To know and keep over all thing 

Christian &ith and God's bidding, 

And truly wynne all that I need 

To me and mine clothe and leedf 

f Wratb* 
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Help ar, Ur. ami all 

ShieU ae, Ur, ftw hcO FTne;< 

Shield me, Ur, tarn aD 
Andfton an vkfatd 



Sweet ladr. mtiden maU, 

Fnan all kmea Aon se aAUy f 

That tbe fiend me not dBm» 

Sweet lady, them me w>ecs^ 

Both hj div and b? nigfa^ 

Help me, ladj, widi all diy m%fat. 

For m J firiends I pny to meeii 
That they may aved be,' 
To their souls and dieir life. 
Lady, for thy joys fire. 

For my fomen I pny abo. 
That they may here so do. 
That they nor I in wrath die. 
Sweet lady, I thee pray. 

And they that be in deadly sin^ 
Let them never die therein. 
But, sweet lady, thou them rede % 
For to amend their misdeed. 

• PaiiL t Shield. + Defend. ^ AdTii*. 
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Sweet lady, for me thou pray to heaven king. 
That he me grant housel, shrift, and good ending, 
Jesu for his sweet grace 
In the bliss of heaven also a place. 

4 

lady, as I trust in thee. 
This prayer that thou grant nie. 
And I shall, lady, here by life 
Giteet thee with Aves five, ^ 
Sweet lady, full of wynhc,* 
Full of grace and god within. 

As thou art flower of all thy kin, 

Do t my follies for to blin, J 

And shield [me] out of deadly sin 

That I be never take therein. 

And, noblest lady, grant me 

That my soul for my sin ne damned be. 



Jpj, 



f Cause. 



t Cease. 
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» THE BALADE OF A SHEPASDE." 



[fromtheKalendarof Sh^bcBirie*. InprjrHel by 



lip 

It: 



*' Here Wfore tyme this boke was prynted in Fvyt iaio cor- 
rupt Englytihe, and bat by no £i^lyMlie saa, wfcerfbfe 
the bokes that were brought into Englandeyiio maneoaie 
undentande them parfytely and no mervayky for il ia ob- 
lykely for a man of that countre» for to make it ixdogooi. 
and parfyte Englyssbe at it dndd be. Ther f ore iKWdy 
nowe it is drawen out of French into En^lyidie at the 
instaunce» cost, and chargn of Richarde Pynson.** 
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1 KNOW that God hath fimned me^ 
And made me to his own likeness, 
1 know that he hath given to me truly 
Soul and body» wit and knowledge ywis, 
I know that by right wise true balance 
After my deeds judged shall I be. 
X know muchj but I wot not the variance, 
'iV understand whereof cometh my folly, 
I know full well that I shall die. 
Aim) ytt my life amend not I. 
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I know in what poverty . 
Bom a child this earth above^ 
I know that God hath lent to me 
Abundance of goods to my behoof* 
I know that riches can me not save^ 
And with me I shall bear none away. 
I know the more good I have ;, 
ilie loatber I shall be to £e. 
I know aU this feithfiilly^ 
And yet. my life amend not I. 

1( know that I have passed 

<Sjpeat:piurt;of my days with joy and pleasaace. 

I llnaiW tlM I Imvie gathered 

ifyAj; AA 'also do little peBtance; 

{ kn6W HM 1)y igndrtoce 

'to excuse me there is no art. 
. I know that onee shall be 

:Wbeil my sold shall depart^ 
niWbitii shMl wish that I had mendc4 me. 

I know there is no remedy^ 

And therefore my life amend will I. 
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Sonnet sung before Queen Elizabetb^ soppoM^ to 
have been written by the Earl iif *■ 



Sir William Segar, in his account of a solemn tilt or ezerdie 
of arms held in the year 1590, before Qneen Kliaahetiit ia 
the Tilt Yard at Westminster, with emblematical Mpi 
tatioDs and music, mentions that Mr. Hale idng 
lowing song. He also remarks of Mr. Hale^tluia Jm wai 
her majesty's serranty a gentleman in that art ezodknt* 
and for his voice both commendable aiMladimalile.— < 
Treatise of Honour, civil, an^ military, lib. III. ea|p..M. 
And Sir Henry Wotton, in his parallel between the Earl of 
Essex and the Duke of Buckingham^ says tiiataioiuiet^ 
the Earl's was, upon a certain occasion, rang before the 
Queen, by one Halle, in whose Toice die took «Hiie 
pleasure. i 

■ 

JVlY golden locks time hath to silver tum'd ^ 
(O tune too swift^ and swiftness never ceasing) 
My youth 'gainst age, and age at youth hath spum'd. 
But spomM in vain^ youth waineth by encreasing^ 
Beauty^ strength^ youth, are flowers that fading beeOf 
Duty^ faith^ love^ are roots, and ever green. 
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My helmet now shall make an hive for bees^ 
And lovers songs shall turn to holy psalms ; 
A man at arms must now sit on his knees^ 
And feed on prayers that are old age's alms ; 
And.tho' from court to cottage I depart^ 
My saint is sure of mine unspotted heart. 

And when I sadly sit in homely ce)l^ 

I'll teach my swains this carrol for a song^ 

Blest be the hearts that think my sovereign well^ 

Curs'd be the souls that think to do her wrong. 

Goddess^ vouchsafe thi» kged man his rights 

To be your beadsman 'now, that was your knight. 



XIV. 



SONNET ON ELIZABETH MARKHAME. 



y 



[From a MS. of John Harrington, dated 1564.] 

iVhencb comes my love, O heart, disclose, 
'Twas from cheeks that shamed the rose : 
From lips that spoil the ruby's praise ? 
From eyes that mock the diamond's blaze. 
Whence comes my woe, as freely own, 
Ah me ! 'twas from a heart like stone. 

YOk. IV, B 
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The blushing cheek speaks modest mind^ 
The lips befitting words most kind ; 
The eye does tempt to love's desire. 
And seems to say, ^tis Cupid's fire ; 
"Yet all so fair, but speak my moan, 
Syth nought doth say the heart of stone^ 



.. *:> ♦ 
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Why thus, my love, so kind bespeak, 
Sweet lip, sweet eye, sweet blushing cheek. 
Yet not a heart to save my pain ? 
O Venus, take thy gifts again; 
Make not so fair to cause our moan, 
Or make a heart that's like our own.- 
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XV. 



BISHOP THURSTAN, AND THE KING OF 

SCOTS. 

' [First printed in this Collection.] 

* 

A. D. 1137. Soon after Stephen's departure for Normandy, 
the King.of Scots entered England in an hostile manner.-— 
,Stephen!8 goTernment was at this time in no condition to 
have resisted the invasion, and nothing could have broke 
the storm, but the venerable Thurstan (Archbishop of 
York) working upon the piety of King David. Though 
this prelate was now very old, yet he prevailed with David 

. and his son to meet him at Roxburgh, a castle lying near 
the frontiers of bo^ the kingdoms; where his ren/ottU. 

- strances had sucH an effect, that the Scottish princes gene- 
rously put a stop to hostilities till Stephen should return 
|o England, and be once more applied to for a definitive 
answer concerning the investiture of Northumberland. 

See Guthrie's History of England. 

1 H Ro' the fair country of Tiviotdale, 

King David marched forth ; 
King David and his princely son^ 

The heroes of the north. 
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■1 \ And holy Thurstan fro* merry Carlisle^ 

V I Li haste his way doth wind ; 

With many a cross-bearer going before^ 
And many a knight behind. 
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And many did bless that holy bishop. 

As evermore they may ; 
For well they knew 'twas for holy peace 

That he did wend that way. 



And at the castle of iair Roxburgh 
The king and bishop drew near. 
Their horns resounding o'er the hills, 
■•'k \ Their banmeirs shining far. 

^' Now welcome, welcome holy Thurstan, 
'^^ Right welcome unto me, 
- And erer it cheers me sooth to say, 
j . V^^ *^ So holy a man to see, 

♦t.j *." . • 

if.[ <* Na king is welcome' unto me, 

, ij 1 ^^ Nor for him will J pray, 

|i ! " Who comes te.raTagQ a. helpless land, 

H ' '^ When it's king is far away." 

'v a • 

Oh then b^spake king^ Davifl, " 
And full of ^riath spake he : 

<« Now I swear by the rood, th' English king 
" Hath evermore injured me. 
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*^ Fro' my son he keq)s th' investiture 

" Of Northumberland, his right : 
'* And ever I'll harrow'that unjust king, 

" By Christ in heaven his might." /v 

Oh then bespake the holy Thurstan, 

And full of woe spake he : 
* O Christ, thy kingdona of heav'niy Wis?, 

** Alas ! when shall we »ee ? 



/ 



^^ For here on earth is nought but sin, 

** E'en kings for pride do ill ; 
^^ And when they with each other war, 

** The poor folk's blood must spill. , 

'^ What hath the husbandman done wrong, 

" That ye must spoil his grain ? 
^* And what the poor widow, and whit the child, 

^^ That they must all be slain. 

^^ And what is the simple maid to blame^ 

'^ To be made of lust the prey : 
^^ And what the lowly village priest, 

** That ye so oft do slay ? 

** Ah^! tyrant kings, shall not the Lord 

*^ Revenge the poor distrest \ 
^^ The simple swain, the helpless m^d, 

" The widow, and the priest ? 
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^^ And when the doleful day of doom 
*^ Shall call ye fro' the grave j 

" Fro' the crying blood of those innocents^ 
** What, tyrants, shall ye save ? 

^' Think ye that Clirist, (whose gentle laws 
'^ Aye breathe so mild a strain,) 
Think you that Christ (of mercy king) 
*^ Will free you fro' the pain ? 



€C 



■ 't - . 

^^ Did he not die all on the rood, 

^ I . " And all for the love of man ? 

** And will he then save their guilty souls^ 

^^ Who so many men have slain ? 



" Far sooner, oh king ! would I lay in mire^ 



\\ : " Than sit upon a throne : 

ii ■ 



*^ Far sooner, oh king 1 would I beg my breads 
^^ Than wear a golden crown. 

" For shall not the judge of all do right, 

*^ At the doleful doom's day ? 
^^ Then what will avail your crowns and thrones, 

*^ And your states and courtiers gay ? 

*^ Now think thee well, oh mortal king ! 

*^ And thy proud misdeeds' }>emoan ; 
" Oh think what will save thy hapless soul, 

f^ When thy pomp shall all be gone. 
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'* Nor fiancy that alms mil save thy soul, 

" Tho' bounteous they be giv^n ; 
^^ Nob the rearing of abbies, all rich endowed, 

^^ Wjll carry thy soul to heav'h. ■ ' [ ' 

^* Full well I know the craving monks 

^* Have many a one beguil'd ; 
^' And oft, when a man's laid on his death bed, 
Tjiey rob the widow and child. 
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^^ But rouze thy reason, oh noble king ! 

** Nor heed the cloister'd drone ; 
^* For nothing there is a man can do, 

^' For bloodshed shallatone : 

» 

^^ Save the merits of him, who for our sins 
*^ Died on the precious rood \ 

^* And cv^r the crime that most he hates, 
^^ Is shedding of man's blood." 

All woe-begone then spoke the king, 

And the tears ran fro' his eyne : 
. ^^ And ever I thank thee, holy Thurstan, 
For thy counsel so divine. 



(( 



*^ But heav'n doth know that from my heart, 

^^ I hate to kill and slay ; 
^^ And ever I hinder my men at arms, 

^^ As evermore I may. 
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J k ^^ And fain would I save the peasant ^wain, 

h \'- " And tHe widow poor distrestj 



:.*j Jf ^^ And the helpless maid and simple childj 

. i y: ** And eke the lowly priest.^ 
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Oh then bespake prince Henry brave ; 

As he stood by the king ; 
^^ Father^ I know thy conscience clear 

** As water fro' the springs 

^^ And if^ in avenging of oar wrongs 
M * " Full many a one is slain^ 

|l ^^ And the bloody warrior doth great jspoil^ 

*^ Art thou, good king^ to blame ?'* 



*^ Too hasty prince," the bishop cried, 
Ijf ' ^* To ravage is a shame 5 

^^ And when the warriors do great spoil, 
*^ Their prince is all to blame. 



rt Why not go meet your royal foe, 

] ^^ Like men in open field : 

i> , • • 

s jj J *^ And if he will not right your wrongs, 

1[1 "Then take to sword and shield ? 



'it 
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*^ And not, when our king is far away, 

^^ To ravage the country o'er ; 
*^ To murder the weak and the innocent. 
And cruelly spoil the poor/' 
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Oh then bcspake the Scottish 4ing, 

Like a noble king spake he : - 
« Oh, I will wait till your king Stephen 

" Doth come fro' o'er the sea, 

• 

^^ Then, reverend Thurstan, if thy king ' - 

^* No more our right delays,^ 
*\ But will invest my son in Northumbexland, 

^^ Then will v^e go our ways. 

'^ But if, whien he's come to merry England, . 

** He will not do us right, 
^^ Oh then will I harrow that unjust king, 

*^ By Christ in heaven his might." 

/M Now dost thou speak like a noble king," 
The holy Thurstan cried ; 
^^ And now do I welcome thee, royal king, 
*^ Of Scotland aye the pride, 

^^ And when my liege shall come again, 

^* Then may he do thee right 1" 
*' Or he shall rue," cried that valiant king;, 

'^ By Christ in heav'n his might." 

And there, while the merry bells did ring. 
And the minstrels blith did play, 
. The Scottish princes and the good bishop 
Did feast for many a day. 
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Full many did bless that holy man^ 

As he sat in the hall^ 
And merrily sang ;• for well they knew. 

He had rescued them fro' thrall. 

And many a husbandman was blith 

As he did reap his grain ; 
" And but for Tliurstan, that holy bishop, 

^* This all away had been ta'en ; 

^^ And I had been kill'd, and many beside, 
" With our wives and children all : 

^^ And may heav'n aye prosper that holy bishop^ 
*^ That hath rescued us fro' thrall !" 



.• 
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THE BATTLE OF CUTON.MOOR, IN ms, 

[First printed jn this Collection.] 

After Easter, 1138, the King of Scotland again invaded 
Northumberland and the bishoprick of Durham : — his de* 
sign was probably to draw Stephen from the south parts, 
and thereby to favoui* the .adherents of the Empress. 
But the noblemen of the north, who all held great baronies 
by military tenures, associated among themselves to repel 
liim: — at the head of this association was Thurstan, the 
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t)raYe/>ld Archbishop of York: thie other barons were, 
WiUiam £ari of Albemarle, a young nobleman of great 
spirit, and very activ6 in arras ; Waller de Gaunt, who 
was very old, but of great repute, and at the head of a 
■"strong body of Flemings and Normans ;' Robert de Bruce, 
and his brother Adam, who (notwithstanding their personal 
attechroent to the Scotch king) brought into the 'field a 
numerous body of brave young fcUows, all completely 
armed. Roger de Mowbray, though but a child, gave 
great sanction to the expedition by the greatness of his 
family and followers. Walter £spec is mentioned like- 
wise upon the' occasion; a man of gigantic strength and 
stature, and accounted the best warrior in the north. — 
The English army advanced as far as Tl^rusk castle, under 
the, direction of the old Archbishop ; but there that prcr 
late resigned his command to Ralph Bishop of the 

Orkneys.* The army by this time was strengthened by 

seVeral noblemen of Nottingham and Derbyshire ; at last 
they marched as far as Northallerton, where they raised 
the faipous standard : this was the mast of a small ship, 
on the top of which was placed a silver cross, and the 
machine itself went upon wheels, and all around it hung 
the banners of St. Peter, St. John of Beverly, and St. 

Wilfred. The Scots army, now advancing with long 

matches, passed the river Tees, and encamped on an open 
plain called Cuton Moor, within two miles of the English* 
Early in the morning the two armies drew up in order 
of battle, when, after a severe contest, the Scots were 

r 

* Matthew Paris says, to Ralph Bishop of Durham f and 
this is repeated by Holinshed and other historians ; but this 
must be a mistake,' for Geoffry Rufus was made Bishop of 
Durham in llS8,'and held the Bishopric till 1143. Se« 
Beatson's Pplitical Index. , 
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rontedy being taid to haye lost ten thonnnd men* Tbe 
king and hii son were left to maintain tkeir groimdy it- 
tended only by their own guards, when they made a le- 
ibtance worthy themselves, and at last retired to Oariide. 
(The Scotch prince Henry is famed in history for his 
Talonr, humility, and the beauty of his person.) 

See GuTHBn*s History of Koghai. 



1 HB welkin dark o'er Cuton Moor 

With dreary clouds did low'r — 
Hie woeful carnage of that day 

Shall Scotland aye deplore. 

The river Tees fiiU oft did sigh. 

As she roird her winding flood. 
That ever her silver tide so clear 

Should be swell'd with human blood ! 

King David he stood on the rising hill. 
And the verdant prospect view'd ; 

And he saw that sweet river that o'6r the moor 
Roll'd OB her silver flood. 

Oh then bespake that noble king. 
And with grief his heart was woo'd > 

" And ever I mourn that yon fair stream 
*^ Should be swell'd with human blood !" 
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King David he saw the verdant moor. 

With wild flow'rs all bestrow'd ; 
^^ And ever I'm griev'd that so green a moor 

^^ Should be stain'd with human blood ! 

" But more am I griev'd, alas !" he cried, " 
. ^^ And more my heart is woo'd, 
^* That so many warriors young and brave 
" Must this day shed their' blood !" 

As princely a host that king did lead 

As ever march'd on plain : 
Alas f that so many a warrior brave 

Should be so soon slain ! 

And first marchM forth the Galloway men. 

Of the ancient Picts they sprang ; 
Their spears all so bright and bucklers strong 

For many miles rang. 

And then came on the Norman troops, 

With English them among : 
For the empress Maude they came ta fight. 

To right that lady's wrong. 

And then march'd forth the Scottish foot. 
And then march'd forth the horse ; 

In armour strong, air those warriors came, . 
A great and warlike force. . 
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King David looked athwart the moor. 
And prince Henry, his brave s(\n^ 

And they were aware of the English host^ 
Come mcrily marching on^ 

Oh then caird forth Jcing David^ 

And loudly called he, 
" And who is here in all my camp, 

** Can describe yon host to me ?" 

Then came a bearne, beside the tpnt. 

An Englishman was be ; 
*Twas not long since from the English host^ 

That traitorous wight did flee. 

*^ Now tell me yon hosts," the king he cried, 
" And thou shalt have gold and fee — 

^* And who is yon chief that rides along 
*' With his locks so aged grey ?" 

*^ Oh that is Sir Walter de Gaunt you see, ' 
^^ And he hath been grey full long, 

^f But many's the troop that he doth lead, 
^^ And they are stout and strong^ 
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And who is yon chief so bright of blee. 
With his troops that beat the plain ?" 
^^ Oh that's the young earl of Albemarle^ 
Leading his gallant train. 



a 
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^^ A more gallant warrior than that lord 

^^ Is not yon hosts among ; . 

^* And the gallant troops that he doth lead^ 

" Like him, are stout andxyoung/^ 



" And who yon shiny warriors two, 
^* With their troops clad the same ?'* 

<< Oh they dre the Briices, that in this fight 
^^ Have come to acquire them feme." 



Oh then caird out king David, 

And full of woe spake ^e ; 
" And ever I hold thoe& Biruces i^lse^ 

^^ For much they owe to me, 

** And who's yon chief of giant height, 
^^ And of bulk so huge to see ?'* 
Wfdter Cspec is that chiefs name. 
And a potent chief is he. 






^^ His stature's large as the mountain oak, 
" And eke as strong his might : 

^* There's ne'er a chief in all the north 
^^ Can dare with him to fight." 

^^ And who's yon youth, yon youth liee, 
'^ A galloping o'er the moor ? 

^^ His troops that follow so gallantly, 
'^ I^oclaim him^ a youth of powet." 

V. 
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^ 

^ Young Roger de Mowbcaye is that yoadi^ 
^< And he's sprang of die royal Ime ; 

'' His weahb and his followers^ oh king^ 
^' Are aknosl as great as thine/' 

" And who's yon aged chief I see 

" All clad in pufplt vest ?" 
'< Oh that's the Bishop a'th' (hkndy isks^ ' 

^^ And he 4ill the host hath Meet. 



i : ! ^^ And all the rest are noblemen^ 



^' Of fortune and fame each one : 
'' From Nottingham and from Derbyidiiye 
^^ Those valiant chieftains comeJ 



I 
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' H ;.i ■. *' A mast of a ship it is so high, 

.j I , " All bedeck'd with gold so gay ; 

}i J "And on the top is a holy cross, 

1 'J 

;i J " That shines as bright as the day. 



'* But what's yon glittering tow'r I see 

" Fthe centre o'the host ?" 
" Oh that's the hallow'd standard, of whick 

'^ The English make such boast. 



** Around it hang the holy banners 

" Of many a blessed saint ; 
*^ Saint Pi;ter, and John of Beverly, 

«' And Saint Wilfred there they p^int. 
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^^ The aged folk around it throng, 
'^ With their old hairs all so gray 5 . ; /. 

'^ And many a chieftain ;di^^ bows dowxi, 
^' And so heart'ly doth he pyay/' ** ; 

Oh then bespalce llie king of Scots, 

And so heavily spake he : . 

. '^ And had I Imt y^ holy stiandard, 

^^ Right glaitjaoiiieishoiild I be* ( . 

'^ And bad I but yon holy standard, 

** That there ao high doth tow'r, 
'^ I would not care for yon English host, 

^^ Nor allyoa^b^ftairis pow'r. 

^' O had I Init yon-holy rood, '.,, 

" That there so bright doth show; 
. ^^il would not care for yon English host^ 
*^ Nor the worst that they could do.'' 

Oh th^n^bespake pruicg Henry, 
And like ^.braver p«|9j^e spake he : 

'^ Ah let us but fight like valiant men, 
*• And we'll make yon hosts to flee. 

*^ Oh let us but fight like valiant men, 

^' And to Christ's will ybow, 
^^ And yon hallowed standard shall be ours, 

^* And the victory also.'*' 

VOL. IV. F 
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Prince Henry was as brave ft yoiidi 
As ever fought in field | - • ' 

Full ttiany a warriin^ 'fhat ^ead day 
To him his Uft did yidd. 
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Prince Henry was as fair ayoufli 
V > I As the sun did e're espy } 

^ifi i Fall many a lady in Scottidi land 

V' t For that young princ^' did si^li* 



;*f '• 1^ Prince Henry eall'd his yomg foot page^ 

■ :» •[; And thus to him spiJce fee t 

" Oh heed my words, and serve jne true, 
i^ ;L ^^ Aiid thou shall have gold and fee. : 
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^^ Stand thou on yonder riting.hiil^ 
: i^ :Ji ^^ Full safe I ween tlt^ site: 

'^ And from thence oh mark thee* well my crest 
<^ In all the thickest fight. 



\ i *' And if, overcome with- wounds,; I fell/ 

^^ Then take thee ii^^ft sWift steed, 
*^ And finom this moor to Dumfries tdwny 
*^ Oh ride thee away with speed. 

*^ Th«re to the lady Alice wend ; 

('' You'll know that lovely fair, 
«^ For the feirtet maid in all that town^ 

*' Cannot with her. compare ;) 
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^* And tell that lady of my woe, 

*^ And tell' her of my love ; 
^^ And give to her this^golden ring, 

*^ My tender faith to prove. 

*^ And strive to cheer that lovely maid 

** In all her grief and care : 
^^ For well I know her gentle heart 

** Did ever hold me dear/* 



And now the English host dr^w near. 

And aU in hattle array ; 
Their shining swords and glitt'ring spears 

Shot round a brilliant ray. 

And now both valiant hosts came near^ 

Each other for to slay ; 
While watchful hovered o'er their heads 

Full many a bird of prey. 

The sun behind the dark dark clouds 

Did hide each beamy ray, 
As fearful to behold the woe 

That mark'd that doleful day. 

The thund'ring winds of heav'n arose. 
Arid rush'd from pole to pole. 

As striving to drown the groana.and sigh* 
Of many a dying souL 
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Stern death he beard the shouts of war^ 

That echoed around so loud ; 
And he rouz'd him to th' embattled fields 

To feast on human blood. 

And first the Pictish race began 

llie carnage of that day ; 
The cries they made were like the storm 

That rends the rocks away. 

Those fierce fierce men of Galloway 

Began that day of dole ; 
And their shouts were like the thunder's roar. 

That's heard from pole to pole. 

Now bucklers rang 'gainst swords and spears^ 

And arrows dimmed the plain ; 
And many a warrior lay full low. 

And many a chief was slain. 

Oh woeful woeful was that day. 

To child and widow drear ! 
For there fierce death o*er human race 

Did triumph 'far and near. 

Drear was the day — in dark dark clouds 

The welkin all endrown'd ; 
But for more drear the woeful scent 

Of carnage all around. 
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Drear was the sound of warring winds 
That fought along the skies { . 4 ' 

Xut far more drear the woeful sound 
Of dying warriors sigh^. 

Laden with deiath's unpiitying arm, L 

Swords ftell and arrows flew ; 
The widow'd wife iand fatherless child 

That day of dole shall rue. 

# 

Ten thousand Scots^ who on that morn 

Were marching all so gay, . 
By night, alas ! on that dreary moor 

Poor mangled corps ylay. 

Weep, dames of Scotland, weep" and wail. 

Let your sighs re-echo round ; 
Ten thousand brave Scots that hairdjhe morn. 

At night lay dead on ground. 

And ye, fair dames of merry England, 

As fast your tears must pour \ 
For many's the valiant Englishman 

That ye shall see no more. 

Sigh, dames of England, and lament. 

And many a salt tear shed 5 
For many an Englh^hman hail'd that morn, 

That ere the night was dead. 
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The Scots they fled; but still their 

With his brave son by his side^ 
Fought long the foe (brave king and priocey ' 

Of Scotland aye the pride.) 

The Scots they fled ; but still the king. 
With his brave son, fought full well. 

Tin o'er the moor an arrow yflew— 
And brave prince Henry fell. 

All this espied his young foot pa^. 
From the hill whereon he stood ; 

And soon hath he mounted a swift swift steed> 
And soon from the moor hath rode. 

And he hath cross'd the Tees fair stream. 
Now sweird with human blood ; 

Th' afirighted page he never stay'd. 
Till to Dumfries he hath rode. 

Fair Alice was gone to the holy kirk. 

With a sad heart did she go ; 
And ever so last did she cry to heav'n, 

^^ Prince Henry save from woe !" 



Fair Alice she hied her to the choir. 
Where the priests did chant so slow ; 

And ever she cried, ^^ May the holy saints 
^* Prince Henry save bom woe !" 
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, Fair Alice, with many a tear and s%Ii, 

To Mary's shrine did go ; 
„ And so fast she cried, *' Sweet Mary mild, 

" Prince Henry save from woe 1" 

kFair Alice she knelt by the hallow'd rood, 

While fast her tears did flow ; 
fAnd ever she cried, " Oh sweet sweet Saviour, 
' Prince Henry save from woe !" 

Fair Alice look'd out at the kirk door. 

And heavy her heart did beat ; 
For she was aware of the prince's page. 

Come galloping thro' the street. 

Again fair Alice look'd out to see, 

And well nigh did slie swoon ; 
For now she was sure it was that page 

Come galloping thro' the tovm. 

" Now Christ thee save, thou sweet young page, 

" Now Christ thee save and see ! 
" And how doth sweet prince Henry ? 

" I pray thee tell to me," 

The page he look'd at the fair Alice, 

And his heart was full of woe ; 
The page he look'd at the fair Alice, 

Till his tears fast 'gan to Qow. 
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'^ Ah woe is me V sad Alice cried. 
And tore her golden hair ; 

And so fast she wrang her lily hands. 
All woo'd with sad despair^^ 
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" The £kiglish keep the bloody field, 

*^ Full many a Scot is slain, 
*^ But liyes prince Henry ?'* the lady cried, 

" All else to me is vain.— 

" Oh lives the prince? I pray thee tell,** 

Fair Alice still did call : r 
*' These eyes did see a keen arrow fly, 

" Did see prince Heiiry Ml" 

Fair Alice she sat her on the ground. 

And never a word she spake ; 
But like the pale i|nage did she look. 

For her heart was nigh to break. 

1^6 rosethat once so ting'd her' cheek, 

Was now, alas ! no more ; 
But the whiteness of her lily skin 

Was fairer than before. 

^' Fair lady, rise," the page exclaim'd, , : i 
" Nor lay thee here thus low.*'*^ 

She answered not, but heav'd a sigh,* 
That spoke her heart felt woe. 
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Her maidens came and strore to cheer, 
But in vain was all their care ; 

The townsfolk wept to see tliat lady 
So whelm'd in dread despair. 

They rais'd her from the danky grouiu], 

And sprinkled water fair ; 
But the coldest wafer from the spring 

Was not so cold as her. 

And now came horsemen to the town^ 
Tliat the prince had sent with speed j 

With tidings to Alice that he did live. 
To ease her of her dread. 



For when that hapless prince did fall, 

The arrow did not him slay ; 
But his followers bravely rescued him, 

And convey'd him safe away. 

Bravely they rescued that noble prince. 

And to fair Carlisle him bore ; 
And there that brave young prince did livcj 

Tho' wounded sad and sore, 

Wr Alice the wond'rous tidings heard. 

And thrice for joy she sigh'd : 
That hapless fair, when she heard the news, 
ihe smiJ'd— and died. 
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The teaiB that her fair maidens 8hed> 
Ran free from their bright eyes ; 

The echoiikg wind that then did blow. 
Was burden'd with their sighs^ 

The page he saw the lovely Alice ^ 

In a deep deep graTe let down^ 

And at her head a green turf ylayd. 
And at her feet a stone ! 

Then with many a tear and manya sigh ^ 
Hath be hied him on his way; 

And he hath come to Carlisle town, 
All yclad in black array* 

And now hath he come to the prince's hall. 

And lowly bent his knee : 
^' And how is tbe lady Alice so £sur, 

" My page, come tell to me/* 

" Oh, the l|idy Alice, so lovely fair, 

*^ Alas ! is dead and gone, 
" And at her head is a green grass turf, 

^< And at her foot a stone. 

*^ Tbe lady Alice is dead and gone, 
" And the worms feed by her side ; 

" And all for the love of thee, oh prince> 
" That beauteous lady died* 
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^^ And where she's laid the green turf grows^ 
** And a cold grave-stone is there 5 

^^ But the dew-clad turf, nor the cold cold «tone, 
** I« not so cold as her.'* 

Oh then prince Henry sad did sigh^ 

His heart all full of woe t 
That hapless prince ybeat his breast^ 

And fast his tears 'gan flow. 

^^ And art thou gone^ my sweet AHce ? 

^^ And art thou gone, he cried: 
^^ Ah would ft) heav'n ibat I with thee^ 

^^ My faithfiii love, had died ! 

\ 
^^ And have I lost thee, my sweet Alice ? 

^^ And art thou dead and gone ? 

^ And at thy dear head a green grass turf, 

^' And at thy foot a stone ? 

** The turf that's o'er thy grave, dear Alice, 

" Shall with my tears be wet 5 
^* And the stone at thy feet shall melt, love, 

" Ere I will thee forget." 

And when the news came to meny England 

Of the battle in the north ; 
Oh then king Stephen and his nobles 

So merrily marched forth. 
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And they have had justs and tournaments^ 
And have feasted o'er and o'er ; 

And merrily merrily have they rejoic'd. 
For the victory of Cuton Moor. 

But many a sigh adds to the wind. 
And many a tear to the show'r. 

And many a Ueeding heart hath broke, ' 
For the battle of Cuton Moor. 
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Aad many's the vridow, all forlorn. 

And helpless orphan poor. 
And many's the maiden that shfll rue 

The victory of Cuton Moor. 

The lady Alice is laid in her grave. 
And a cold stone marks the site ; 

And many's the maid like her doth die, 
^Cause kings and nobles will fight. 

The lady Alice is laid full low. 

And her maidens tears do pour. 
And many's the wretch with them shall wec{>. 

For the victory of Cuton Moor. 

The holy priest doth weep as he sings 

His masses o'er and o'er ; 
And all for the souls of them that were slain 

At the battle of Cuton Moor. 



/ 
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XVIL 

THE MUKDER OF PRINCE ARTHUR, 

(Nephew of King John) in Rouen Castle. 

[Firstprinted in this Collection.] .. 

JVloNG hills and woodlandj^ many a mile ' 

Seine roirdvhis murmuring flood ; 
And, winding, wash'd the stately tow'rs. 
Where Rouen's fair castle stood. 

Drear darkness, with her mournful shade, 

Had spread the welkin o'er. 
And hid from view th' embattled walls 

That deekt the ^winding shore. 

No more was heard the voice of man. 

Soft slept each wearied hind : 
No-sound— — save hajdess Arthur's sighs^ 

That murmur'd with the wind. 

From an old tow'r of dreaiy height, 

Forlorn, thro' Gothic grate. 
The hapless prince look'd o'er the flood, 

And moura'd his wrecked fate. 
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" The gentle moon^ when bright her beuM 
*' Upon these towers she tiuows, 

'^ Oft' hides her fieice behind a clood^ 
*^ As weeping for my woes. 

^^ But yet, were I 'mong all my race 
^' Alone o'erwheUn'd with cares^ 

" I'd be resigned — tbo' bound in chains 
'^ And smile amid my tears. 

'^ But^ hapless Constance^ mother dear ! 

'' Thy pangs too well I heed ; 
" With^hine my tears for ever Sow^ 

*' Like thine^ my heart aye bleed» 



'< Sweet menor, for beauty fiun'd^ 

** Damsel of Brittany ; 
** I would not live, if that thy woes 
- j ^f (Dear maid) could die with me. 

; !!{ <' Ah^ would I were a peasant swain^ 



*' Of humble lineage born ! 
'^ Contented would I tend my flock^ 
'^ Nor heed the proud man's scorn. 

^ Contented by our humble cot, 
**. From morn to eve I'd toil ; 

^* And think right bounteous my reward^ 
** Dear mother, in thy smile. 
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^ No tumults then, no murd'rous war, 
'^ Would fright thee with alarms ; "^ 

" And, oh ! no cruel uncle tear 
^^ Thy children from thy arms. 

^' What, tho' no realms should court our nod, 

^^ Nor coronets gild our brows ; 
^^ what are their gold but painted care ? 
' ^\ Their gems but glitt'ring woes ? 

^^ In peace we'd share the frugal meal, 

^^ And bless the earth's increase ; 
^^ The rising sun should hail our joy^ 

^* And setting gild our peace. 

" And when in calm content and peace 

^^ We'd past our destin'd hours, 
^^ Some gentle swain should make our grave, 

*^ And strew the* turf with flow'rsJ 



» 



The hapless prince thus strove by plaints 

To mitigate his pains. 
Till, mad with woe, he heat 'tis breast, 

And howling clank'd his chains. 

The hollow tow'rs, and winding walls. 

His sighs re-echo'd round ; 
The distant hills, in dying notes. 

Returned the plaintive sound. 
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The night, collecting every cloud 
That formed her darkest train^ 

SeemM to lament the tale of woe 
That broke her silent reign. 

And now, tho' all around was dark^ 

And stormy rain did fall, 
A boat came rowing down the stream^ 

Beneath the castle wall. 

The night-birds scream'd a cry of dreadj 
The death-bell thrice did ring ; 

And thrice at Arthur's window bars . 
A raven flapped its wing. * 



It* Arthur remarked th' ill-omen'd sounds 

And thrice he trembled sore ; 
,, And thrice he wip'd the clammy dr(q)8 

rj That from his brow did pour. 



And soon he heard the voice of men 
: Low wisp'ring at the wall ; 

'\ Unhappy Arthur, struck with dread. 

To heav'n for help did call. 



^ 



He heard the gate crack on its hinge. 

That led to his abode 

*' Now, heav'n, befriend me !" Arthur cried, 

^^ For this bodes me no good.*' • 
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And now came in the tyrant Johu^ 
With ruffians all ardw j * 

A bloody, sword was in kV hand^ 
A frown upon hi« brow. 

As dreads flie lamb^ when suddenly 
He sees the wolf appear 5 - -* 

So hapless Arthur waxed pale. 
To find his fete so near. 

Then kneeling quick upon his knee, 

And dropping many a tear. 
He strove to sooth the tyrant's irage, . , 

With many a piteous prayer, 

^^ Ah, spare me, royal uncle, spare , 

^^ A youth beneath thy frown ! 
*^ Give me but Sfe— gite me biltt>ea^<^ 

" And keep my curiiM crown; - '.'■ ' 

^' Oh let me live 'mong p^iaatant swaans^ ~ 

** Aye lost to thoughts Of state ; 
*^ 1*11 never murmur at the change^ 

*^ Nor wi*fet'tt) lie great; 

^^ Oh uncle ! change that cruel frowa^ 

^^ That dark determin'd brow ; 
f' See, see me^ iJio' unused to kneel^ 

" Lay at thy feet thus low, ^ 
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^^ (Alas ! what words can I invent, 

" His purpose to invert ? 
^' Ok teach me^ heav*q with force to plead— 

'^ To touch his ruthless heart.) 

^' And canst thou kill nic^ uncle dear^ 
^^ And canst thoumakc me bleed ? 

'^ And canst tliou slay thy brother's child> 
" That at thy feet doth plead ? 

** Oh spare me^ spare me, noble king 1 

" Nor thy own honpur, stain ; 
^ So shall heav'u bless thee for my sake, ^ 

" And prosper long thy reign. 

^^ So shall thy tiame for ages long, 
^ Shine bright beyond compare; 

^^ Ai^d this good act, in honour's roll, 
" Be aye recorded fair/* 

*^ No, Arthur, no ! thou now must die," 

The ruthless tyrant cried : 
•^ Thy boasted title to my crown 

'^ Shall no more wound my pride." 

^' Ah, cruel uncle ! tay thy hand — 
^* llie deed too late thou'lt moan ; 

*^^For well I ween its dread eflFects 
^^ Shall shake thee £rom thy throne. 
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^^ And thiuk^ when death shall ciid ttiy daysy 
*^ That kmg of all helow, '•' 

^^ Shall not this deed add ttf his darts , 
^^ Ten thousand pangs of woe? *?^' i' 



,1.' 



^^ Enough," the angry tyrant cried, 
^* The night wears fast away ; 

*^ Turn thee to God — ^for thou must die' 
^^ Before the dawn of day J 



», 



Th' aflrighted night-birds scream'd and yelFd 
The dreary tow'r around ; ^^^^. 

'Irtie riV^t IWt Its 6ozy bed, ' 

And sought the meadow ground. 

Well may ye scream, ye birds of night, 

^?i:PWA thft tpw'rs ye;^?y ; , -^ , „r .-. >,, 

Fogr :tbey have slaii^.tbe hapless pxince, 
Before the dawn of day. 

Well mayst thou, Seine, from out thy bed \ 

Remove thy frighted flood ; 
For they Kave slain the hapless prince^ 

And shed'his id^ar tiearf s blood/ 

Yes, they have slain the hapleis ilfihcei 
'Ere-he had time to pray, " '^ •' 

And thrown his body in the flood. 
Before the dawn of day. 
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They've buried the prince in $, watery giave> 

With all the speed they may j 
And tyrant Johfi^ with the corse of heav'o. 

Hath hied him on his way. 
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PRINCE EDWARD AND ADAM GOBDONi 

[First printed in thii Collection.] 

The subject of this balM is taken from the history of 
England, the latter part of the re^ of Henry the Third. 

1 o Adam Gordon^ii gloomy haunt 

Prince Edward wound his way : 
^^ And could I meet with that hold outlaw^ 
^^ In the wold where he do<h lay 1" 

Prince Edward boldly wound his way 

The briars and bogs among : 
^^ And could I but find thatTx)ld outlaw^ 

^^ His life should not be long. 
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^^ For he hath harrowed meny Hampshire^ 

^^ And many a spoil possest ; 
^^ A bolder outlaw than this wight 

^^ Ne'er trod by east and west. - 

^^ And now come on, my meny men 'all, 

*^ Nor heed the dreary way ; 
^ For could I but meet that bold outlaw, 

^^ Full jsoon I would him slay. 

'^ And when we meet in hardy fight, 

^^ Let no one come between ; 
^^ For Adam o'Gordon's as brave a man 

" As ever fought on green/' 

Then spake a knight, ^^ It may be long 

^^ Ere Gordon you shaU find ; 
^^ For he doth dwell in a dreary haunt, 

'^ Remote from human kind. 

^^ Among the wolds and deep morass 

^^ His lodging he hath ta'en ; 
'^ And nev^ that wandering wight went in, 

'' That ere came out again. 

^^ So dark, so narrow, and so drear, 

^^ The windings all about, 
'< That scarce the birds that skim the air 

^^ Can find their way throughout*^' 
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Prinoe JEJ^ward drew his daric brown sword^ 

And shook his sbJniog lance : 
^^ And rather I'd fight this bold outlaw^^ 

*^ Tlian all the peers of France*.** 

Prince Edward grasp'd his buckler strongs 

And proudly marched forth : 
** And rather I'd conquer this bold outlaw^ 

« Tlian all the knights o'the north-" 

And then bespake a raliant knight : 
*^ Now, prince, thy words make good ; 

" For yonder I see that proud outlaw, 
" A coming forth the wood.*' 

Then quick the prince lit off his steed. 

And onward wound his wfty ; 
^^ Now stimd ye by, my merry men all, 

*^ And ye shall see brave play.** 

Brave Adam o'Gordon saw the prince. 

As he came forth the wold ; 
And soon he knew him by his shield^ 

And his banners all of gold* 



" Arouze," he cried, ^^ my merry men all, 
** And stand ye well your ground-; 

<* For yonder great prince Edward comes^ 
^^ For valour so renown'd.'* 
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^^ Now welcome, welcome, Adam Gordqp, 

^^ I*m glad I have thee found ; 
** For many a day I've sought for thee, 

*^ Thro' all the country roimd," 

^^ Now here I swear,'* brave Adam cried, 

'^ Had I but so been told, 
*^ I would haye jnet thee long ere now, 

*^ In city or in wold/* 

Oh then began as fierce a fight 

As e'er was^ fought in field : 
The prince was stout, the outlaw strong. 

Their hearts with courage steel'd. 

Full many an hour in valiant fight 

These chieftains bold did close ; 
Full many an hour the hills and woodi 

Re-echoed with- their blows. 

Full many a warrior stood around 

That marvellous fi^t to see. 
While from their wounds the gushing blood 

Ran like .the fountain free. 

Thrice^they agreed, o'crspent with toil. 
To cease their sturdy blows ; * 

And thrice they stopp'd to quench their ikiTst, 
And wipe their bloody brbWs. 
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E4ward ayte lov*d that bravery 

Which Adam prov'd in fi^^t^ 
And, with coDgenial virtue fir'd, 

Resolv'd to do him right. 

'^ Adam, thy valour charms my soul^ 

" I ever love the brave ; 
" And tho' I fear not thy dread sword, 

** Thy honour I would save, 

'^ Here, Gordon, do I plight my hand^ 

*^ My honour and renown, 
*^ That, if thou to my sword wilt yield, 

*^ And my allegiance own — . 

*' But more — if thou wilt be my friend, 

^* And faithful share my heart, 
" ni ever prove gentle unto thee— 

*' We never more will part. 

'^ Thou, in the raging battle's hour. 

Shall aye fight' by my side, 
" Atid at my table and my court, 

" In times of peace preside. 

" When prosperous fate shall gild my throne, 

'* Thou sbalt partake my joy ; 
^* When troubles low'r, to sooth thy prince 

Shall be thy soie employ. . 
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" And I to thee the same will prov^ 

^^ A gentle bosom friend ; 
*^ In joy to share thy happiness^ 

^^ In woe thy cares to attend. 

^^ Now^ Adam^ take thy lasting choice^ 

*^ Thy prince awaits thy word : 
^' Accept, brave man, my smile ot frown— 

^^ My friendship or my sword*"— 

Brave Adam, struck with wonder, gazM-^ 

He sigh'd at every word ; 
Then, falling quick upon his knee. 

He gave th^e prince his sword. 

Upon the warxior's daA brown cheek 

A tear was sje«a,t6 shines- 
He laM his h^nd upcHX his heart**- • 

^^ Brave Edward, I am thine/* 

The pitying prince the warrior rais'd. 

And pressM him to his heart; 
" Adam, fhy pribce will be thy friend, — 

*^ WdNicver .mwe will part" 

4 shouting fr(»n their followers by 
Proclaimed the joyfiil sound ; 
; :^ The ^Is and woodlands, echoing loud, 
iic: ' Dispers'd the tidings round, 
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lere Derby's carl 
Jif ipholds ; 

a braver man, 
, bogs, and wolds. 

iOen proud Kenilworth, 
w'rs all arow ; 
o'ercome a braver man 
a Kenilworth ere did know. 

iam o* Gordon is that man, 
^ A braver n«*er was seen,*' — 
A'beii took. l}ie warrior by the hand, 
: And; led him to the queen. 

And there the Gordon was caress'd, 

With tilts and revelry ; 
And none in all the tournaments. 

Was found with him to vie. 

Where'er the royal Edward fought. 
Brave Gordon aye would wend ; 

And £dward> like a noble prince, 
Was ever Gordon'« friend. 
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XIX. 
CUMNOR HALL. 

[First printed in this Collection.} 

Cumnor is near Abington, in Berkshire. 

The story of the unhappy Countess of Leicester^ who was 
murdered there in Queen Elizabetii's time, may be j^een at 
large in A4h mold's Antiquities of Berkshire, in whose tine 
the rains of the hall were still standing. — It faiad been 
anciently a place of retirement for the monks 'of Abington. 

1 Hs dews of summer night did fM, 
The moon (sweet regent of the sky) 
Silver'd the walls of Cumnor Hall^ 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 

Now nought was heard beneath the skies^ 
(The sounds of busy life were stilly) 

Save an unhappy lady's sighs^ 
That issued from that lonely pile. ' 

** Leicester," she cried, *^ is this thy love 
'^ That thou so oft has sworn to me, 

" To leave me in this lonely grove, 
^^ Immur'd in shameful privity ? 
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, *^ Nrf more thou comest with lover's speed, 
^* Thy once-rbeloved bride to see ; 
^^ But be she alive, or be she dead, 
^^ I fear, stern earl, ^s the same to tbee* 

** Not so the usage I reeeiv*d, 

** When happy in my father's hall; 

^' No feithless husband then me griev'd, 
^^ No chilling fears did me appal. 

; 

^ I rose up with the cheerful m<»m, 

^^ No lark moye blithe, no flow'r more gay ; 

^^ And, like the bird that haunts the thorn, 
^f So merrily ^sung the live-^iong day. 

^ If that my beauty i^ but small, 
^^ Among court ladies all despis'd ; 

^^ Why didst thou rend it from that hall, 
^^ Where (scornful earl) it well w^is priz'd ? 

^^ And when you first to me made suit^ 
^^ How fair I was you oft would say ! 

^' And, proud of conquest— -pluck'd the fruit, 
'^ Then left the blossom to decay. 

^^ Ye6, now neglected and despis'd 

^^ The rose is pale— the lily's dead*^ 
^^ But he that once their charms so priz'd, ' 
^ Is sure the cause those charms arc fled. 
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** For know, when sick'ning grief doth prey 
" And tender love's repaid with scorn^ 

" The sweetest beauty will decay-— 
'* What flow'ret can endure the storm ) 
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*' At court I'm told is beauty's throne, 
" Where every lady's passing rare ; 

" That eastern flow'rs, that shame the sun> . 
*^ Are not so glowing, not so fair. 

*^ Then, earl, why didst thou leave the beds 
*^ Where roses and where lilies vie, 

^^ To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 
" Must sicken — when those gaudes are by } 
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*^ 'Mong rural beauties I was one. 

Among the fields wild fiow'rs are fair; 
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Some country swain might me have won^ 
*^ And thought my beauty passing rare. 



^^ But, Leicester, (or I miich am wrong) 
*^ Or tis not beauty lures thy vows ; 

" Rather ambition's gilded crown 

^^ Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 

^ Tlien, Leicester, why, again I plead, 
^* (The injur'd siirely may repine,) 

** Why didst thou wed a country maid, 
^' When some fair princess might be thine, ? 
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** Why didst thou praise my humble charms, 

" And, oh ! then leave them to decay ? 
** Why didst thou win me to thy arms, 

Then leave me to mourn the live-long da 



Tlie village maidens of the plain 
*' Salute me lowly as they go ; 
Envious they mark my silken train. 
Nor think a countess can have woe. 

The simple nymphs ! they little know. 
How far more happy's their estate— 
^To smile for joy — than sigh for woe— 
" —To be content — than to be great. 

' How far less blest am I than them i 
" Daily to pine and waste with caie ! 

< Like the poor plant, that from its stem 
" Divided — feels the chilling air. 



" Nor (cruel earl !) can I enjoy 
" The humble charms of solitude j 

" Your minions proud my peace destroy, 
'* By sullen frowns or pratings rude._ 

f* Last night, as sad I chanc'd to stray, 

" The village death-bell smote my earj 
" They wlnk'd aside, and seem'd to say. 
Countess, prepare — thy end is near. 



t 
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'^ And now, while happy peasants sleep^ 
^' Here I sit lonely and foriom ; 

^' No one to soothe me as I weep, 
'^ Save Phlloniel on yonder thorn. 

'* My spirits flag— ^my hopes decay— 
'^ Still that dread death-beU smites my car; 

^' And many a boding seems to say^ 
^' Countess, prepare ^thy end is near.'' 

Thus sore and sad that lady griev'dj 
In Cumnor Hall so lone and drear ; 

And many a heartfelt sigh she heav*d. 
And let fall many a bitter tear. 

And ere the dawn of day appeared. 
In Cumnor Hall so lone and drear. 

Full many a piercing scream was heard. 
And many a cry of mortal fean 

The death-bell thrice was heard to ring. 
An aerial voice was heard to caU, 

And thrice the raven flapp'd its wing 
Around the towers of Cumnor Hall. 

The mastiff howl'd at village door. 
The oaks were shatter'd on the green ; 

Woe was the hour — for never more 
That hapless countess e^er was seen. 
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And in that manor now no more 
Is pheerfiil feast and sprightly ball ; 

For ever since that dreary hour 
Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall. 

The village maids, with fearful glance^ 
. Avoid the ancient moss-grown wall ; 

Nor ever lead the merry danccj 
Among the groves- of Cumnor HalL 

Full many a traveller oft hath sigh*d^ 
And pensive wept the countess' fidl, : 

As wand'ring onwards the/ve espied 
The haunted towers of Cumnor-HalL 



XX. 
ARABELLA STUART^ 

[First printed in this CoUectioitj 

WflBRB London's Tow'r its turrets show^ 
So stately by the Thames's side^ 

Fait Arabella^ child of woe, 
i^'" % day had stft and sigh'd. 
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And as she heard the waves arise^ 

And as she heard the hleak winds roar. 

As fieist did heaire her heartfelt sighs^ 
And still so fiist her tears did pour* ^ 

The sun that jo/d the bliths<Hne daj. 
The moon that cheer'd the nij^fs dull hour^ 

Still found the fiiir to grief a prey^ 
The victim of tjnrannic poVr. 

<^ And why/^ that hapless lady cried, 
•' From royal race am I derived ? 

" Had I to peasants been allied^ • 

" Happy^ tho' poor, I then had liv'd. 

^' Ambition never won my mind, 

*' For many its victim I have known j 

'' Alas ! like pe, here once coilfinM— 
'^ Their hours of peace for ever^own. 

'* Because by birth to kings allied — 
^* Ah me ! how cruel the pretence t 

" My name offends the ear of pride ; • 

" My being bom-p-is my offence. \ 

** T^m from my friends, from all the joysj^ 
** That virtuous freedom can afford ; 

^* But more my bleeding bosom sighs, 
*' Torn from my love— my wedded lotd* 
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Alas^ dear youth ! and must we part^ 
'' And-diaU I see my love no more^ 
Save wben, to sooth my wounded heart, 
^' Beoeaifi my tow'x thy whispen soar ? 



'^* When the stiU night, with darksome shade, 

^^ Enwmps these dreary walb arou&c^ 
^ Anxious, I listen for thy tread, 

O'eijoy'd, I hear thy dear ?oioe sound. 
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^ But who can tell the pangs so keen 
'' That such iU-&ted lovm know, 
^ Where towers and bars arise between. 
Dark qpies adbore and guards bekiiw ^ 
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^ In vain fw me the sun doth rise ! 

^ In vain to me the moon doth shine ! 
^^ The smilii^ earth ne'er cheers my eyes, 
Hcse doqm'd in misery to jnne. 



£f 



^ Aild as I hear the waves arise, 

^ And as I hear the bleak winds roar^ 

^ Still still as hst will heave niy sighs, 
^^ And still so £Eiat my tears must pour. 
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ow came her kMrd with lover^s q>eed. 
And at the wall thus whiq^d he : 

Arise, -siy love, nor ttjisk ci dread, 
^^ Thy Inriiaiii's come to set thee fiee. 
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^ Th* astonish'd lady me with apeed. 
And saw her lorer stand bdow ;-^i- 

^' He blessing that so much I need, 
<< Qh^ how can'st thou on me bestow ?" 



<« Oh, I have brib'd the partial 
'' Descend this ladder, love, to ok 

'* On yonder stream a ship awaits, 
" To waft us o'er the briny sea.'^ 



Fair Arabelk heard the tale. 

And thrice for joy she tum'd and afgh'd ; 
^ Yet ere she let fond hope prevail^ 

|: Thus to the hasty youth she cried : 
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^^ Lord Seymourj well I know thy heart, 

Tliy truth and constancy to me ; 
'^ Yet ne'er from hence would I depart, 

f " If aught of harm should hap to thee. 

i 

" For know, should we in flight be ta'en, . 
*' Th' offended croTiTi would have thy -life- 
Stay, lest thy zeal should be our bane>- — 
" And break the heart of thy poor wife/' 



'.f Oh then lord Seymour waxed pale, 

' And thrice for grief he sigh'd full sore ; 

" And now must all my projects fail, 
" And all my hopes of bh'ss be o'er ? 
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^ Too cruel maid T to let fond fear 

^^ Thiis dash the hope that ne'^r'l return ! 

^^ Oh come^ my love— nor wanton tear 
^' Tb^ heart that aye for thee doth bum. 

^^ Dear wife, no more our hopes withstand, 
*' Ppscend — or we shall meet no^more" — 

Then nimbly drew her lily hand. 

And down the trembling fair he bore. 

And now adown the Thames' fair stream, 

Thftt lady joyful sailed away. 
While flatt'ring hope, with silver dream. 

Her bosom sooth'd the live-long day. 

And now she cried, ^^ Adieu to woe ! 

^* Smooth as the gentle stream I see, 
f^ My future hours Jn peace shall flow, 

^^ Enrich'd with love and liberty. 

^* And tho' I see the waves arise, 

*^ And tho' I hear the rude winds roar, 
f^ Yet still no more shall heave my sighs. 

Nor down my cheeks the salt tears f)our," 



(( 



3ut now the storm began to low'r^ 
A])d 'frighted hope dissolv'd to air, 

^That faithless fantom of an hour !) 
And 1^ the lady to despair, 
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In vain was spread the swelling sail^ 
In vain they steer before the wind ; 

For tyranny Would still prevail^ 
ilad strive to chain the free-bom miad. 

The hapless lady to regain^ 

Arm'd ships spread all the ocean o'er; 
And grim despair bestrode the main^ 

To seize the victim of his pow'r. 

And they have ta'en that hapless fair. 
And to the dreary TowV have borne ; 

Nor heed the pangs of keen despair^ 
With which her breaking heart is torn. 

There low she lies absorbed in grief ; 

And, more to edge its poignancy. 
She trembles for a husband's life. 

More dear to her than liberty. 

There doom'd her future life to wear. 
No more thfe balm of hope to know. 

She yields her to the fiend despair. 
That points t^ie barbed dart pf woe. 

Anias she hears the waves arise. 

And as she hears the bleak winds roar. 

As fast do heave her heartfelt sighs. 
And still so fast her salt tears poun 
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ANNA BULLEN, AN ELEGIAC BALLAD. 

I 

[First printed in this Collection.] 

xl LG H she sat in regal state. 

Lovely Anna, £4igland^s queen^ 
(Thoughtless that approacning fote^ 

Could so shortly change the scene) ,i , 

Deckt m rohes of loyalty. 

She appear'd some form divine ; 
Glorious in that form to see, 

Beaut/s throne and virtue's shrine. ^ 

Lilies so transcendent fair, 

Roses of the Tyrian dye. 
Could not with her hand compare. 

Could not with her blushes vie. 

R«und her knights and nobles bow'd. 
Proud to wait beside her throne—* 

Anna mild, as Henry proud, 
Smil'd on all, and frown'd on nonet 
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Pftlefac'd misery, grief and woe. 

To her feet did oft repair ; 
Bounteous gifts she did bestow. 

Generous queen, as good as fair. 

Pity form'd her soft and mild. 
Apt to weep at woe severe ; . 

Mercy claim'd her for her child, 
And for proof produced the tear. 

Many a*wrctch, with joyful breath, 
Sav'd from want, her love proclaim ; 

Many a miscreant, snatch'd from death. 
Grateful bless her bounteous name, 

Superstition long had feign'd. 
Long had rear'd her haggard head ; 

When she heard that Anna reign'd, 
Scar'd, she trembled, curs'd, and fled. 

Calumny, with artful leer. 

Strove to taint her maiden fame ; 

Pride was pleas'd the tale to hear. 
Envy gladly would proclaim. 

But to quell that dark surmize. 
Truth her faithful glass applied ; 

Truth the envious tale denies. 

Pride was humbled — scandal died, 
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But pale envy^ rankling sore. 

Came disguised in friendship's name ; 

Malice in her hreast she bore. 
Bent to Sricig this queen to shame. 

Hapless Rochford^ thoe their prey 

Thou with others art decreed — 
But sweet Anna, more than they, 

Wa^ the lamb destip'd to bleed. 

Sweet innocence, and shall thy charms. 
And must thy virtues plead in vain ? 

Torn from her smiling infant's arms. 
Must our lovely queen be sUiu ?. . . 

Yes, hapless Anna ! thou must fall ; 

'Gainst such tyrant's what defence ? 
Charms nor virtues can avail. 

Nor thy infiant's eloquence. 

Thou that wast a friend to all. 
Hast no friend to plead for thee 5 

Friendless (tho' an empress) fall, 
Lamb destin'd ^or butcherjrir 

Hark yon distant hollow groanr— 

Hark yon woe^fraught murmurs feint-^ 

Lo, the hellish deed is done— 
F4rewel> Anna, queen, e)^d saint I 
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Be the deed for ever moum'd^ 
firitaio, lo ! thy deepest stain ! 

Loveliest queen, that thee adom'di 
Thy heard-hearted king hath slAi. 

Pale that fece whose beauty charmed. 
Of whose smiles a king was proud : 

Pale those hands a sceptre arm'd,'^ — 
Wrapped in a dreary shroud ! 

Mangled is that neck and breas^ 
That e'eii envy fair allow'd \ 

Where all graces were express'd— 
Wrapped in a dreary shroud ! 

Charms, whose lustre bright hath shone, 
Now, alas ! shall shine no m(»re ; 

Transient charms — for ever flow'h-^- 
Pomp and pow'r— for ever 'o'er. 

Now no more shall those bright eyes 
- Weep to hear the tale of grief ; 
Nor, when pale-fac'd sorrow cries. 
Shall those hands extend relief. 

But, sweet queen, thou still shalt reign. 

On a b^righter throne above, 
Where no fiend thy peace shall staiuj, 

Nor ensnare thy moaarch's love. 



^- . rf_ 
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E'en tm earth thy fiime dadl bloom 

Brighter Cm* th' opporii^ shade: 
And^hy name^ in times to come. 

Pure and virtuous be ^Bplmfd. 

And thy grave a hallowed shrine, 
* Tho' but turf the spot adorn : 
There shall many a form divine^ 
Guard thy ashes^ eve and mom. 

Piety (neglected saint !) 

Oft with grief shall wander near ; 
And^ in pangs of sad despair. 

On the green turf drop a tear. 

There shall come the numerous throng 
Of the wretched thou'st relieved. 

Tale to tell^ as sweet as long. 

Of the good works thou'st atchiev^d. 

Ever shall thy foes be socNm'd, 

And, with heart-felt tears and nghs^ 

Shall thy hapless fate be moum'd— 
For with thee religion dies. 

Tyrant Henry, bloody king, 
Dbrk- thy future yean shaU xoU : 

Conscience, with her venomM s^ng> 
Long shall lash thy guilty soul« 
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When more pleasure thoa hast ha^ 
PaU'd with beauty^ glut with blood> 

Tliou shalt moum^ tho' now so glft^ 
Thou shalt die^ tho' now so proud. 



xxn. 



THE LADY AND THE PALMJSR. 



[First printed in this Ck>llectioii.] 

Th b view of manors stretch'd a!ht 

" Will not sooth sorrow's pow'r :" 
So 3ang a lady, rich and fair^ 

As she sat in her bow'r. 
" Tho* foul be&ll me for my meed^ 

" And foul be thought the word ; 
" Would heav'n me speed, alive or dead^ 

<^ To see my absent lord !'' **^^ 
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Twas 'boot die time of coifcw beli, 

WheD, all in bladi MnwWj 
With cross to pniy^ and beads io tdl, 

A Pklmer came tbat way. 
*^ Go^ page^ and call Aj li^ fidr ;" 

Aloud he did command ; 
'^ Tell her a Pdmer's waiting bae. 

*^ Come from the holy land/' 

lie Palmer saw that Saoft-jaigt nm, 

(As he rang at the ring^) 
The Pdmer look'd till the bow'r he won. 

And heard the lady sing : 
'* Tho' fold befidl me for my meed, 

'^ And foul be thought the word, 
*^ Would heav'n me q)eed, alire or dead, 

" To see my absent lord V 



^* Now welcome, holy Falser, and teU 

'^ TTiy tidings unto me/' 
'^ Oh, lady, it is not many a day, 

" Since I thy lord did see." 
'^ Oh when will he adone with the wars ? 

^' Sweet Palmer tell to me." 
^* Oh lady, he's now adone with tibe wan^ 

*^ In truth I tell to thee." 
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^^ Alas ! what wounds hath he got iW fidd ? 

^^ Dear Pahner tell to me." 
^' Ob, he has had wounds, but now they're beal'd, 

«* In truth I tell to thee/' 
*^ But isthere no token that he hatli sent, . 

^ No token of love to me ? 
<' No relique o'the rood, or pearl orient, 

*^ Or gaude of the east country }" 



^^ Oh, Vve no relique, or eastern gaude, 

'^ Fair lady, to bring to thee ; 
^^ But I come to tell that thy hapless lord-^ 

^' Is dying in the east country." 
Oh then that lady's groans and cries 

Re-echoed piteously ; 
The tears that fell from her brilliant eyes 

Ran like the fountain free. 



^' Oh Palmer, ill befoU to thee, 

^^ For what thou tallest me ! 
^^ But now will I wend to the east country, 

'^ My dying lord to see. 
^^ And tho' foul befall me for my meed, 

" And foul be thought the^^wwd, 
^^ Grood heav'n me speed ! for, alive cir dead, 

^^ ril see my dearest lord. 
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'^ And now, my foot-^^ge, raa, I fBi; 

<^ On thy lady't krt, las( boon; 
^^ Get a pilgrim's gowa of 

^^ With scrip and msML 
^^ And take thete sOken 

" And take this kiide €^ green; 
^^ For 'tis not befitdi^ widoim, fife 

^^ In such gaib to be 
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" And cut these wuKton lodc^ I fs^, 

^^ And take my gc^ rings dbree; 
^^ For in pilgrim's gub 111 

^^ To my lord in tbe east 
^^ And now dio' foulbcfdl mr 

^^ And foul be tfaougfat the wnd, 
^^ Good heav'n me speed ! fir, alife or doi, 

'' ril see my dearest laid." 



Then up arose that Pahner man, 

Amaz'd such love to see ; 
For the lady already some paces had nm. 

In her way to the east country. 

Lady^ stay \ for from th' boly land 
Thy lord's last words I bring ; 
^^ And lo ! to my care^ from off hb bandj 

^^ He pledged thb golden ring." 

VOL, IV. I 
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The lady sprang^ and seiz'd the ring^ 

And a show*r of tears she shed ; 
^^ Now I know by this pledge^ that iiiOQ dost brings 

^* That my dear lord is dead. 
'^ Yet stiU^ tho' foul be&U my meed, 

^^ And foul be thought the word, 
^' Would heay'n me speed 1 tho' he be deiid, 

^^ I'd see my dear-lov'd lord/' 

'^ Oh weep not, lady, weep not so, 

^^ Nor 'gainst thy sad fete strive ; 
*^ For shouldst thou see him, thou well dost knofr, 

*' Thou couldst not make him live. 
^ But calm thy mind, oh lady &ir ! 

'^ But calm thy mind, I pray ; 
'^ Nor let that cursed fiend despair 

*^ Thus 'whelm thee with dismay.'* 

*' Oh cruel Palmer ! say not so, 

" Nor think to comfort me ; 
^ And tho' 'twould but increase my woe, 

'^ My dead lord I would see." 
*' Alas ! alas ! thou lady fair ! — 

*^ But if it so must be, 
*^ I can by learned lore declare, 

*^ How thou thy lord may'st see," 
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"• Oh say'st thou so, thou Palmer dear ! 

" Now shall thou have gold and fee : 

■' Then tell me, Palmer, tell me, where 

" My dead lord I may see f 
Then quick that wily Palmer led 
The lady tothe bow'r, 
I And in a book full long he read, 
■ While fast her tears did pour. • > ' 



I 



Oil I know well, by this black book, 
" That he'll appear this night ; 
But white and ghastly he will look, 
" And will thee much affright." 
•* Oh I caie not," the lady said; ' 

" Tlio' foul be thought the word. 
Would heav'n me speed ! tho' he be dead, 
" I'd see my dearest lord," 

" Od yon kirk-green, at dark midnight, 
" Thy dead lord will appear : 
Far off you'll see his liapless sprite — 
" But, lady — go not near. 
So now go chaunt full many a prayer, 
" Devout upon thy knee ; 
And to the kirk-green at night repair, 
*' Tliy dead lord for to see." 
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Now roBe die moon widi solemn pride^ 

Sweet night's enchanting quecoi/ . 
And o'er the lonely kiric-yaid wide 

Was shed her silver sheen. 
^ And then came forth that lady flEur^ 

And to the kirk-green went-« 
Cold blew the blast — and her sweet hair^ 

Was all with dew besjArent. 

And now the hours had gone their rounds 

' And dreary was the green^ 
And nought was heard save the lone sound 

Of the blast that blew so keen. 
Yet still she si^'d^ <^ Tho' foul my meed, 

'^ And foul be thought the word, 
^^ Would heav'n me speed ! tho' he be deadj^ 

*^ Fd see my dear-lov'd lord." 

Scarce Itiid she spoke ; when bcfOi the ^ast ^ 

A ghostly form did glide- 
She started wild — she smote her breast— 

And on the kirk-green died. 
The Palmer threw aside the sheet. 

And frantic rav'd'and cried ; 
Then curs'd his avarice indiscreet^ 

And by the lady died,' 
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THE FAIR maniac: 

[First printed in this CoUection.] 
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1 a£ night was dark^ the blast blew cold^' 

And loud the tempest roar'd ; 
Blue lightnings flashM from pole to pole> 

The stormy torrent pour*d ^ 
Mankind^ both high and low^ iii bed 

Were sheltered safe and warm ; • 
Save one distracted nxaid^ who fled 

*Mong all the thickest storm^ ' 



Atid ever and anon she sped 

Where most the tempest pour'd. 
And where the thun<!lers overhead 

With loudest terifor warr'd : 
Thro' lonesome deit or dreary gladey 

Or kirk-yard gWves smon^j - 
She wander'd all wild, and thus (poor inaid) 

With madlike glee she sung : 
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" Yes, I will right thy wrongs fiur maid^" 

The gentle knight replied ; 
^^ But I can see no towV display'd, 

^^ The darksome night doth hide.*! 
^* Oh yes, on yonder hill,'* she cried, 

<^ That faithless knight doth dwell ; 
^' 'Twas thro' the lightnings gleam I spied 

'' The glitt'ring tow'r full well." 

*^ If on my steed, poor maid, thou'lt ride, 

" My steed shall carry thee." 
*^ Yes, knight, I'll go," the maid replied, 

" The combat for to see." 
And now they rode with hasty speed. 

And soon they rtach'd the hill. 
And soon they reach'd the tow'r decreed 

Their purpose to fulfill. 



• t •, • 
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PART THE SECOND. 



^^ Arouse ! arouse ! thou faithless knight, 

^^ Arouse ! thou stony hreast/ 
^^ Who dares," he cried, ^^ in this dread night, 

^' Who dares disturb my rest P" 
** It*s thy true love, whom thou didst slight, 

*^ That calls thee from thy bed : 
^^ Arouse ! arouse ! thou faithless knigh^. 

'^ Arouse to fight or wed V* 



The knight arose and op'd tlie gate. 
And saw his love stand there—— 



Her face, Ihat was so fair of late. 
Was stain'd with many a tear : 

Her lips, once red as autumn fruit, 
Were pallid now and coarse ; 

Her voice, once sweet as the silver lute. 
Was now as the raven's hoarse. 
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A Aided wreath was upon her hrow^ 

Her gown all rude and rent ; 
And her hair, that once so bright did flow^ 

Was all with dew besprent^. 
'^ I am thy own true love, dear knight, 

*^ And I am come to wed, 
'^ In my bridal garments all bedight, 

^* And my garland on my he^d. 



'^ To the holy kirk, love, we'll repair, 

" As bride and bridegroom gay ; 
"The lightnings, that around us glare, 

" Shall cheer us on the way : 
" Of the green, green grass, so soft with dew, 

'' We'll make our bridal bed ; 
" And of hemlock fair, and nightshade blue,^ 

'^ A pillow for our head. 



" The thunders, that so loudly roar, 

" Shall be our musick, love ; 
" And we will sing while the rain doth pour, 

^^ So merrily we will rove : 
'^ And when Vm dead, with my bridal ring 

" Let me be laid full low ; 
" And over the green turf dance and sing, 

" For my heart shall leave its woe !" 
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The knight h.e trembled sad and sore^ 

As he saw his true love stand ; 
She sprang an 4 kist hiin o'er and o'er— 

But he pushed back her hand. 
^' Oh fight^'* she cried, ^^ my strangier kh^l^ 

*' Oh fight, i'or thou art strong 5 
*^ Lo 1 he retur.fts my love with spite, - 

^^ Revenge a igaaiden's wrong." 

V 

^^ <jro get/* he cried, ^^ thy sword and shield, 

^^ And get thy Hielm and spear ; 
^^ For I vn\l make thy proud heart yield, 

^^ To revenge this xlamsel dear." 
^^ Yes,. I: will get my oword and shield^^ 

" And I will get my spear; 
*' Far there's rno knight to whcnn Til yield, 

^^ No knight whom I • will fear." 

Then fou^t tibose knights all in the fie iSj 

They fought for many aia hour ; 
Tbq? iMPoke tiWeir spears, th ey cleav'd their shields. 

And their bl66d:in strear os did pour; 
And thrice tb^ stc^'^d^ wit^h toil o'erspent^ 

To wipe diiir bkeding brer w ) 
And thrice fhey drank, with < >ne consent, \r '. 

Where the purling strelim « did flow; :. 
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And whik they fought with hardy wroth. 

The mad maid sat and sung : . 
^^ Fight OD^ fight on, my champkms both, 

'^ The woodland hills among^ 
^ And he that liv^ shall have my tioth, 

^^ ril twine our hearts in one : 
^^ Fight on, fight on, my champions both, 

^' Till the bloody victory 's won. 

'^ m weave a shroud for htni that's slainy 

^^ And fast my tears shall flow : 
^' Fight on, my knights, to sooth my pain, 

*^ For my heart is sick with woe ; 
^^ I'll sing and pray for him that's slain^ 

*^ And mourn both day and night ; - 
<^ For 'tis my heart's blood your shields doth stain, 

" My woes — for which ye fight." 

Full long they fought^ until, o'eircome. 

The faithless knight did fall : 
<* Wrobg'd maid," he crie4, ^ thy cause hath won, 

^ Come hear my dying cdL". 
• Then up she sprang in frantic mood,. '. 

And kiss'd his pale, pale cheek ; 
And, frantic, drank the smoaking blood. 

That from his wounds did reek. ' 



«: 
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^^.O this flows from that heart,** she cried^ 

'^ That caused me so dear; 
<< But DOW, in axushing crimson tide, 

^' It pays me tear for tear." 
Then from the gaping wounded side 

His quiv'ring heart she tore. 
And to the knight, with frantic pride. 

The bloody prize shc| bore, 

^^ Qh thi3 the stony heart,** she eried, 

*^ That caus'd my tears to flow, 
^^ And made me roam the land so' wide, 

^^ In all the pangs of woe :'* 
Then to the dead knight did she hie. 

And laid her by his side ; 
She kiss'd the heart, and with a sigh — 

That hapless mad maid died. 
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XXIV. 
THE BRIDAL BED. . 

[Firtt printed in tiiis Cdlectton.] * * 

It was a nudd of low degree 

Sat on her true love's grave^ 
And with her tears most piteously 

The green turf she did lave ; 
She strew'd the flow'rs>.she plucVd the weed^ 

And show'rs of tears she shed : 
'^ Sweet turf," she cried, ** by fate decreed 

^' To be my bridal bed! 

^^ I've set thee, flow r,, for that the flow'r 

'^ Of manhood lieth here ; 
*^ And water'd thee with plenteous show'r 

'^ Of many a briny tear." 
And still she cried, " Oh stay, my love,. 

^^ My true-love, st^y for me ; 
•^ Stay till IVe deck'd my bridal bed, 

" And I will follow thee. 
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*^ I pluck'd thee, weed, for that no weed 

'^Did in his bosom grow ; 
'^ But sweetest flowVs from virtue's s(t^p , 

^^ Did there spontaneous blow : 
'^ But ah ! their beauteous tints no mcup 

^' Their balmy fragrance shed, 
^ And I must strew this meslner iiowV, 
To deck my bridal bed. 
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** Sweet turf, thy green more green appeaiiy 

^' Tears make thy verdure grow, 
*^ Then still I'll water thee with tears, 

^* That thus profusely £ow. 
^^ Oh stay for me, departed youth, 

^^ My true-love, stay for me i 
*^ Stay till IVe deck'd my bridal bed, 

" And I will follow thee. 

/' This is the flow'ry wreath he wove, 

'^ To deck his bride, dear youth ! 
^^ And this the ring with which my love 

'' To me did plight his troth ; 
^' And this dear ring I was to keep,. 

*^ And with it to be wed 
^^ But here, alas 1 I sigh and weep, 

^ To deck my bridal bed," 
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A blithsome knight came riding by, 

And, as the bright moon shone. 
He saw her on the green turf lie. 

And heard her piteous moan ; 
For loud she cried, '^ Oh stay, my love, 

^' My true-love, stay for me ; 
" Stay till IVe deck'd my bridal bed, 

" And I will follow thee." 



^^ Oh say," he cried, ^^ fair maiden, say, 

** What cause doth work thy woe. 
' *^ That on a cold grave thou dost lay, 

** And fiast thy tears o'erflow/' 
^^ Oh ! I have cause to weep for woe, 

*' For my true-love is dead ; 
'^ And tlius, while fast my tears overflow, 

" I deck my bridal bed.' 
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^^ Be calm, fair maid,'' the knight replied, 

^* Thou art too young to die ; 
*^ But go with me, and be my bride, 

" And leave the old to sigh." — 
But still she cried, " Oh stay, my love, 

^^ My true-love stay for me ; 
" Stay 'till I've deckt my biTdal bed, 

« And I will follow thee." 
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Oh leave," he cried, ^^ this grief so ^cold^ 

^^ And leave this dread deepah:^ 
^^ And thoxi shalt flaunt in tdbes of gold^.. 

^^ A lady rich and fair : 
^^ Thou shalt bav6 halls aiid xiSastles tajxz 

^^ And when, sweet maid, we'wed, 
^^ O thou shalt have! much ceitljr gear,' ^ ^ 
To deck thy bridal bcdj? . 
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^^ Oh hold thy peace, thou cruel knigl^ 

" Nor urge me to despair > . i- 
<^ With thee my troth I will not plight ' ^ 

" For aU thy proflfeiB fair : O 

^^ But I will die with my OWn trac-lave-r/; 

f^ My true-love, stay for taei 
^' Stay tiU Tve deck'd my; bridal bed, 

^^ And I will follow thee. 
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^^ Thy balls i|nd ci^stles I demise, 

^' This turf is alb I crave j 
^^ For all my bpp^s, apd all my joyji, . 

^^ Lie buri^ in ttis ^fifavp : 
« I wantjuotgcdd) nor cQstly gear, 

" Now my trMj^wlove is dead ; . 
^' But with fi^dimg flojv'f and scalding; fw> ,. 

^^ I deck my brid^lbed," / .. 

V©If IV. it 
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^^ Oh ! be my bride^ thou weeping fair, 
^^ Oh ! be my; bride, I prty ; . 

^^ And I will bufld a tomb most rare, 
'^ Where thy true love shall lay :" . 

But still with tears she fcried; ^ My love, 

. '^ My true-love, stay for me ; 

" Stay 'till I've decM my bridal bed, • • v^ 
^^ And I will follow lihee. L 



^*My tove liieds not a tomb so rare, ^: i- 

" In a green grave we will lie ; - /* 
^^ Our carved works— these flowerets fimrj/f 

^' Our canopy — ^the sky. li .:. : < - 

^^ Now go, sir knight, now go Ay ways-— (' . 

'* Full soon I shall be dead^^ t 
^^ And then return, in some few daysj 

" And deck my bridal bed. - - 

* ■* • » » 

*^ Aid strew theflow'r, ahd^pluck the thorn, ' 

^' And cleanse the turf,' I pray ^ • 
^^ So may some hand thy tuffl*dS6m, ' ' 

" When thou in gr#ve shalt fey;'^' 
« But stay, oh th6u t(^honi^ deir I TbW, i " 

*^ My true-love, ^tay for^ m^^; ^ » 
" Stky till I've deck't m^r- bridal bed, ^' ^ i ' 

" And I will follow thee." n. ^ ' j - 
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^' No, maid, I will not go mr tray% 

^^ Nor leave thee here alooe ; 
*^ Nor, while despair upoo Aa 

^^ Neglect thy woeful moan : 
^^ But I will stay and share thr «oe, 

^^ My tears with thine Til uxc ; 
^^ And help thee pluck the iam'tj s 

'^ O'er thy sad hridal benL'' 



Now firom £he church 

His midn^ht chano 
And much the haples 

To cease her piteoos 
For stUl she died, ^ Oh 

" My tnie-kre, soy ix mt : 
'' Stay till Tve decia kt hnoM yd^ 

" And I will foJlow th«." 



''(»i! kneel widi me," ke ==».* ttar lu::' 

" Oh I kneel in hoJy pnyc : 
^^ Haply kind hear'n bst msil ties uii. 

^^ And sooch thj ijaii ocscair * 
^^ I blame doc hcar'x.'' z^jt iijuii 3>3UC£U 

^^ But moon mr 'n«t'j;r^ p^-mi 
^ And on his grcse:: b^^ i v ll ^>fir* 

" For 'tis mv bdcafc lei.' 
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Hie hapless maid knelt doMm^ for leaf 

That holy priest should blame ; 
But stiU with every hallow'd prayer. 

She sigh'd her true love's name^ 
And softly criedj ^^ Oh stay, my love, 

^^ My true-love stay for me 5 
'' Stay 'till IVe deckt my bridal bed, 

« And I will follow thee." 
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Enough, enou^, thou sore-tried dear !" 

The weeping knight exclaim'd; 
^' Enough, IVe tried thee, matchless fidr, 

" And be the trial blam'd : 
*^ I am thy love, thy own true-k>ve, 

'^ And I am come to wed ; 
^^ Nor shall this turf thy green grave prove, 

^^ Nor be thy biidal bed. 
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I am a knight of noble name, 

*^ And thou of low degree ; 
^^ So like a shepherd poor I came, 

*^ To prove thy constancy." 
^^ But she, with woe forlorn, still cried, 

'^ My tnie-love stay for me ; - 
" Stay 'till IVe deck'd my bridal bed, 

" And I will follow thee." 
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Again^ ^^Enough, thou sore-tried maid !'* 

The knight in tears exclaim'd ; 
^^ See at thy feet thy true-love laid, 

^^ Of all his guile asham*d. 
^^ Forgive me, maid— my love niblv prove — 

^^ And let us instant wed ; 
" And thou with tears of joy, my Wife, 

" Shall deck thy bridal bed." 

■ . ■ -I r 
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^' And art thou him ? — exclaim*d the. maid, 

" And dost thou live ?*' — she cried : 
^^ Too cruel love !" — she &intiy said — 

Then wrung his hand — and died — 
Stay," cried the knight, all woe-begohe, 

^^ Now stay, my love, for me 5 
^^ Stay *till IVe deckt our bridal bed, 

<' And I will follow thee." 
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In vain the priest, with holy lore. 

By turns did sooth aiid chide ; 
The knight, distracted, wept fifll sore. 

And on the green turf died— 
# And underneath (may heav'n them save I) 

The lovers both were Jaid ; 
And thus, in truth, the green-turf grave 

Became their bridal bed. 
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And again bespake that ancient nurse^ i' * ' 

That had born him on her knee i 
** And why dost thou sigh ? it's all thy bwn 

" That thou so feir dost see.^ 
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Oh then bespake that noble baron^ 

*^ And heavily spake he : 
*^ But I've never a true and &ithful wife, 

^' To share it all with me. 

" And if I should marry a courtly dame, 

^^ (Alas, that it so should be !) 
^' She'd love my castles and love my lands, 

^^ But she would not care for me." 

Oh then bespake that ancient Qurse : 
^^ Now take advice of me ; . - ^ 

*' If you'd have a true wife, then go and wed 
^' Some maiden of low degree. 

^' And be disgius'din plain attire, 
^' Like some young {)easant rove, 

^^ And let her not know thy high degree ; 
^^ So shalt thou prove her love." 

Then called the baron his young foot page. 

Full loudly called he j 
The bonny foot-page full swiftly ran,j 

And knelt upon his knee. 
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^' Oh hark thee well^ my young foot-page^ 

'^ To what I tell to thee ; 
<^ And keep thee my secret fiaithfuUy, 

^' And thou shalt have gold and fee. 

^^ Go brmg me here a peasant's coal^ 
^' With hose and shoone also, 

<^ And artfully disguise my fece^ 
^' That no one mmyim^ know. 

*^ Aml'wiien I goy and when I come^ 

^^ Let no one know from thee; 
^^ But ktep thee my secret fiiithfully. 
And thou shalt have gold and fee.'' 
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The sun-beams gilt the distant hills^ 

And on the streams did playj 
When^ in a peasant's homely garb> 

That baron took his way. 

The early pilgrim blithe he hail'd, ' 

That o'er the hills did stuay ; 
And many an early husbandmain> i 

That he met on hfa way. 

The new-wak'd birds their matins sung, 
In wildly warbling ^ay, ' , i . . i 

While throi full many a'^leinely path 
The baron took his utay. 
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And blithe, and aieiril}^ did he wend. 

And blithe and merrily hied, . / 
Until he eamQ to a rural cot, . 

Where a maiden feir did T>ide* 

.Tho' lowly and unknown to fame. 

This maid was passing fair ; 
Like some aweet Tiolet, that in. vale : 

Sequester'd, scents tlije aifi. . , 

Sweet was the m^dy of her ywQ. 

The woodland wilds among ; 
So sweet — that woodweles* on the spray 

Sat listening to her song. . 

But, more, than a^, her yf>ud;iful heart 

Was fraught with virtue's lore } 
Mqr^ fair, more tender, and more true^ 

Was maiden ne'er before. 



/ • 
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The maiden stood at her cottage gate, 

Her nursling lambs to fefed> 
And she saw the blithsome stranger youtl} 

Come trippisg o'er the mead. 

The maiden stood beside her cot. 

To view the morning scene. 
And she saw the blithsome stranger youth 
tripping o'er the green. 

\ species of thrush ; the ouzle. 
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And lo ! with many a fond excuse^ ". . I. ■ 
The youth would there remain ; 

Wlnle many a wily tale be told. 
Her simple heart to gain. 

And soon her sighs and blushes told 

She did the youth approve ; 
For Where's the maid that can resist 

The vows of futhful love» 

'* Lo I've a cottage — and I've a cow— 

^^ And many a sheep beside— 
^^ And I've a field of ripening com—' . 

" And I'll make thee my bride !" 

The list'hing dkmdel heard his vows. 

And thrice for joy she sigh'd; 
She thought the young peasant passing rich. 

And vow'd to be his bride. 

And oft'her mother heaid the tale. 

Nor did the dame repine : ' 
" And if thou canst keep her, stranger youth, 

" The damsel shall be thine." 

Oh then ^^ Farewell, my charming fair," 

The lordling peasant cried ; 
'^ For I must wend for many a mile, 

". 'Ere I can take a bride." 
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I not so,' thou stranger youth, 
iay not so, I pray; 
mit t)iou dost go, oh I shall nie 
lat e'er you came this way." 

II must go, thou charmmg maid," 
D lordling peasant cried ; 

r ] must wend foi' many a mile, 
Sre I can take a bride." 

• Oh say not so, thou stranger youth, 
•"' Oh say not so, I pray ; 
Tdr ever, until thou comest again, 
" Must I weep the livelong day." 

" Yes, I must go, thou charming mmd, 

" I can no longer stay; 
" Tho' ever, until I here return, 

" Must I moan the livelong day. 

" But if hefiffe I come again, 
" This passing month shall slide, 

'* Oh then no more await for me, 
'• Bot be another's bride : 



** For deadt may meet me on the way, 
* And from thy arms divide ;\ 
^dire misfortune blast my joys, 
( 'rive me of my bride." 
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Oh then fast flowM that maiden's tears^ 

While tenderly she cried : 
^^ Believe me^ dear youth, the' thoa shouldst die, 

" ni be no other's bride/' 

The maiden's fiice with grief was sad— 

Her cheek was wet with tears — 
So the pale Uly, besprent with rain. 

Or dew-dropt rose, appears. 

And now for many a weary mile 

Her lover hied his wky ; 
The murmuring winds, that then did blow. 

Did waft his sighs that day. 

And when he came to his own domain. 

And to his castle gate. 
His foot^page faithfully did wait 

To let him in thereat. 

The warders blew their sounding horns. 

And their banners wav'd in air ; 
The horns resounded o'er the dale. 

The banners shone afar. 
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SECOND PART. 

And now for many weeks and months > 

The baron he did stay ; 
Nor did he seek his dear-lov'd maid 

For many a livelong day. 

And altho* the tender sigh it cost. 

And heartfelt tear did move. 
Full many a month he sta/d away, % 

Her constancy to prove. 

At length he call'd his knights and squires, 

And neighbours of his degree. 
To travel in all the podip of state, 

Tlie lovely maid to see. 

And he hath call'd his young foot-page, 

- And thus full loud did say : 
^^ With cosdy gens, and widi Tcb€S ci state, 
^' Oh deck me forth tbis day!"^ 

And DOW with gay and gallant trasB 

ThatfaaiOQ tookhb ws^; 
He gMta son that so briglit dodi shine, 

IMd ffid his pomp lliat day. 
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Thus tho' to gain the maiden's haiMi, 

This gallant baron strove. 
Yet still his grandeurs she all despb'd^ 

For the youth that she did love« V 

And tho' her angry mother tried, ^ '• 
Her constant heart t^teoirfe^ "• * - "*"'f' 

As vain were her mbtb^Vcroel threats^ 
As the baron's golden lovei 

And now night came on> and o'er the'idtdn. 
The moon's pale glimm'ring shoiie, * 

When the hapless maiden took her way. 
All friendless and alone. 

All friendless and alone she sped. 

And hapless did she rove, 
O'er many a hill and many a dale. 

In search of her true love. 

And now the pale, pale naoon was gone. 

And stormy clouds did low'r ; 
Her sighings added to the winds. 

Her tears encreas'd the shower. 

Yet still o'er dreary heath and hill 

This hapless maid did rove ; 
And many a heartfelt sigh she heav'd. 

As she sought for her true love. 
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Hiding homs^ 
v'dinair: 
jL o*er the dale, 
.ione afar. 

. the maiden wan and pale, 
.u fear her heart was mov'dj 
Me saw the lordly baron was 
.le stranger youth she lov'd. 

But blithe, he cried, " Cheer up, nay fair, 

*^ And forgive my pride, 1 pray ; 
^^ And lo ! for thy faith so nobly prov'd, 
. ^ Be this thy bridal day. 

<^ Cheer up, cheer up, dear constant maid, 
5^ And share in our mirth and glee 3 

^^ For until the woeful hour of death, 
*' rU ever prove true to thee. 

" Altho' thou wast but a lowly maid, 

*^ Thou'rt now my countess gay ; 
'^ Then come, cheer up, my angel so true, 

** For 'tis our bridal day.*^ 

The wardens Uew their sounding horns, 

And their banners wav'd in air ; 
Their horns resounded o'er the dale, ^ 

Their banners shone afiu'. * 
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xxt. 

THE RED-CROSS KNIGlHT, 

[Ftrtt printed in this Cottection.] 

^ ^ OLoWy warder^ blow thy sounding honai^ 

" And ffay banner wave on high ; 
^^ For the Christians have fought in H^ holy land^ 
, ^* And have won the victory." 
Loud^ loud the warder blew his hom^ - 

And his banmsr wav*d on high : 
^' Let the mass be sung, and the bells be QU^gf 
. *^ And the feast eat merrily." 

Theti bright the cattle banners shone 

On eveiy tow'r on high. 
And all the minstrels siu^ aloud^ 

For the Christians victory : 
And loud the warder blew his horii^ 

On every turret high; 
^^ Let the mass be sui^, And die beUi be tung^ 

^^ And the fewt eat m^irily." 
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"The warder look'd from the tow'r on high. 

As ^ as he could see : 
*' I see a bold knight, and, by his red cros^, 

" He comes from the east country." 
Then loud that warder blew his hora, 

And call'd till he wai hoarse, 
" There comes a bold knight, and on his shield brigfif 

*' He beareth a flaming cross." 

Then down the lord of the castle came, 

Tlie red-cross knight to meet j 
And when the red cross knight he 'spied. 

Right loving he did him greet : 
" Thou'rt welcome here, sir red-cross knight, 

" For thy fame's well known to me j [ning, 

" And the mass shall be sung, and the bells shall be 

" And we'll feast right merrily," 

'" Oh I am come from the holy land, 
" Wliere Christ did live and die ; 
" Behold the device I bear on my shield, 

" The red-cross knight am I : 
'" And we have fought in the holy land, 

" And we've won tlie victory; 
" For with valiant might did the Christians fight, 
" And made the proud Pagans fly," 



\ 
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^^ Thou*rt welcome here, dear red-crott knight^ 

^^ Ck>ine lay thy atmour by ; 
^^ And for the good tidings thou dost Imng, 

" We'll feast us merrily : -^ 
^^ For all in my castle shall rejoice, 

^^ That we've won the victory; [be rang, 

^^ And the mass shall be sung, and the beHs shall 

*^ And the feast eat merrily." > 

^^ Oh I ^cannot stay," cried the red-cross knigh^ 

^/ But must go to my own country, 
^^ Where manors and castles will be my reward,' 

" And all for my bravery." 
^' Oh say not so, thou red-cross knight, 

^^ But if , you'll 'bide with me, 
*' With manors so wide, and castles beside, 

'^ I'll honour thy bravery." 



^^ I pannot stay," cried the red-cross knight, ' 

^^ Nor can I bide with thee; 
^^ But I must haste to, my king and his knights, 

^^ Who're waiting to feast with me." 
^' Oh mind them not, dear red-cross knight, 

^^ But stay and feast with me ; 
^^ And the mass shall be ^ung, and the bells be rung^ 

^' And we'll banquet merrily." 
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^^ I canDQt stay/* cried the ied«ciOB8 feiiighty'^-^ 

^^ Nor can I feast with thee : •: ' ' ' 

^^ But I must haste to a pleilBaat bofw'r^ . ^-'' ' 



u 



Where a lady's waidpg for me." 



^^Oh say nqt so, dear red-cross knight, - -A 

^^ Nor heed that fond lady 5 . ' 

^ For she! can't compare with. my danghlgr so. &ir,' 
' '^ And she shaU attend on thee/^ : - " 



^ Now must Igf^'* cned the red*<909ll koight, > 

^^ For that lady I'm tP wjed ; 
^ And^ the fe^ jpu^ts and imde maids Mv^ fBfi%^ 

^^ And prepared the brid^ i)^'' : 

" Now nay, nofr^paj, tbpulred-Qioss knight;, . j- ■ 

'^ My daughter shall wed wit)i thee ; , 
^^ And the mass shalLhe sun^, and the bells be fuRg^ 

*^ And we'll feast right mepily," ... r / 



And now thavsihrer lute's, swestrsonnd hi ^1 \.' ^71 



Re-echo'd thp'^jdie. hall ; ..{ ij.jj^.. 



T 



And in that lord's fitir. daughter cavie,' 
With her ladies clad, in p%ll. : . ■ . 

That lady was (leckt in costly, robes^. . 
,And shone as bright as d^y ^ . 

And with courte^ sw^ Uieknight^dbe didgir«wt, 
And pr^?s'd him forltoafeayi.^. 1^^ If /. 
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^' R%ht wdkxHDCj btave sir red^ctc^ kiugl|t». 
. ^^ R^ht welcome uDtb liie^ 
*^ And here I hoj^ kmg time diou'U sitay^ 

^^ And bear us compwaf, 
^^ And for ihj exploits in the holy land^ 

^^ That hath gam'd us Ihb vietmy, 
^^ The mass riiaU be song, abd the bells be ifvjog, 

^^ And we'll feast tight ineirily/^ 

^^ Tho' ever Ihou press me, likly &i]r, 

*^ I cannot stay with thee*" . - 
That lady frown'd tb hear that ktdght ^ 

80 slight her comtesy. 
^' It grieve me mtxi, th(m ladj" ffik, • 

^^ Th^t here I Cahtibt stay ; 
^' For a b^uteous lady is waiting for me^^ 

f ^ Whom Fve riot sfeen many a day.' 



9» 



^* Now fie on ikhee, uncourtieous kmgfafi 

" Thou shouldst not say iat nay) 
'* As few the lady, that's waiting for thee, 

" Go see her another day. 
^^ So say no more, but stay, brave k^i^t, 

^^ And bear us company } \ht run^ 

f^ ibid the mass shall be 9ung^ an^ the belb shil^ 

" And well all feast «CTriiy/' i 
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PART THE SB5COfro, 



And as the lady picss'd the knight. 

With her ladies -clad in paU^ 
Oh then bespake 9 pilgrim boy^ 

As he stood in the hall : 
^ Now. Chiist thee sare^ sir red-crpss knj(^t| 

^' I'm_come ffoja the porth country^ 
^* Where a lady is laid all on her dei^th bed, 

*^ And evermore calls for thee/* 



^f Alas ! alas ! thou pilgrim bojj^ 

'^ Sad news thou tellest me i 
^' Now must I ride fiill hastily 

'* To comfort that dear lady/' 
^' Oh heed him i^t/' the lady cried, 

^^ But send a page to see ; 
^ While the mass is wmg, and the b<pUs im rwg^ 

" And we feast merrily/' 
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Again bespake the pilgrim ]x>y : 

^^ Ye need not send to sec, 
'^ For know, sir knight, that lady's dead, 

" And died for love of thee/* 
Oh then the red-cross knight was pale, 
. And not a word could say ; 
But his heart did swdl, and his tears down fell. 

And he almost swoon'd away. 

« 

" Now fie on thee, thou weakly knight, 

'^ To weep for a lady dead : 

" Were I a noble knight like thee, 

^* I'd soon find another to wed. ' 

-. ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ .* 

*^ So cbttie, cheer up, and comfort thy h'eart, 

^^ And be good company ; 

^^ And Ae mass shall be sung, and the beUs be rung, 

^* And we'll feast thee merrily." 

Jn vain th^t wily lady strove 

The sorrowing knight to cheer ; 
Each word he answer'd with a groan. 

Each soothing with a tear : 
** And now farewel, thou noble lord, 

" And farewel, lady fair ; 
" In pleasure and joy your hours employ^, 

" Nor think of my despair. 
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^^ And where is her grave/' cried ^led-cross knight, 

*' The grave where she doth lay }" 
*' Oh I IcBow well/' cried the pilgrim hoy, 

« And 1*11 show thee the way." 
The knight was sad-^the pilgrim sigh'd-r-> 

While the warder loud did cry, 
^^ Let the mass be smig, and the bells be vmg, ^ 

^* And the feast eat mprrily.*' , 

Meanwhile arose the lord's daughter. 

And to her ladies did call : * ' 
^^ Oh what shall we say to stay the knight? 

^ For he must not leave the halL'^ 
(For much that lady was in love 
, With the gallant red-cross knight^ 
Andi, ere many a day, with this knight so gi^ 

Had hop'd her troth to plight.) 



Oh then bespake these ladies gay. 

As they stood clad in pidl : 
^^ Oh we'll devi^ how to make this knight 

^* Stay rn.our castle hall." 
^* Now that's well said, my ladies dear ; ^ 

^^ And if he'll stay with me, 
^ Then the mass shall be sung, and the bells be iting, 

^ And we'll feast right merrily.^ 




» 
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Then aoftly ffptie those ladies bar, 

(Low whisp'ring at the wall^) 
^^ Oh we've devis'd how to keep the knight 

^^ In thy £Eiir caatle hall. 
^^ Now^ lady^ command.the warder blithe 

'^ To come ifroin yon tow'r higli^ 
^^ With tidings to sdy^ to enreigle awpy 

^* Yon wily pilgrim boy," 



^^ Go nm, go runi my foot^'page dear,^ 

** To the warder take thy way 5 
^^ And one.of my ladies shall go with theei 

'* To tell thee what to say. 
^^ And now, if we can but eon^l the knigiit ' 

*^ To stay in the castle with me, [be rung, 

^' Then the mass shall be sung, and the belb thall 

" And we'll all feast merrily/* 



The warder came and blew his horn. 

And thus aloud did cry : 
f^ Oh is there a pilgrim in the hall, 

^^ Come from the north country ? 
'^ For fere's a foot-page waits without, 

" To speak with him alone.'* 
Hius the warder did call till out of the hall 

The pilgrim boy is gone. 



Meanwhile bespake the ladies gajr^ 
- As they stood clad in pall^ 
^ Right gladi brare koiii^ Hi^ Wjdc^a^ thee 

** Unto our castle hall/' 
But the hnight he \x»i^4iA tiot tii^ tE|Ik> 

Altho' they cried with gk^^ 
9 Let the mass be sung;^ and tiike beHs be. zw& 

" And feast'thee merrily/* 

« 

^ But Where's the {Mlgrim Ixy/' he cjcied^ 

*^ To shew me my lady's ^raye ?" 
That he- should be soi^ht for thr'out the pla<^> 

The knight full oft did crave. 
Then loud replied the ladies g^y^ 

^^ Now foul that kn^ye befall ^ 
^^ Fq[^ lucre he jtiuidi beguiled thee, 

^^ And now hath ifed.the hall. 

'^ And now^ sir knight^ do not give bee4 

" To what he said to thee j 
'^ But send a page to. the north country^ ,\ . 

'* That lady fair to. see : 
^^ And while he's gone to comfort her, 

^' Oh thou shalt shajce our glee, 
^* While the piass is ^u^g, and the bsells iMrenuigp ^ 

" And the feast eat merrily/ 1 ,, ^,.. . . ; - 
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But while those ladies, blithe and gay^ 

Attun'd their lutes to joy, 
Tlie knight was md, and searched anxuid 

To find the pilgrim boy : 
He searcli'd the castle all abou^ 

Thro' every turn and wind ; 
But all in vain his toil and pain 

The pilgrim boy to find. 

In vain the lord's foir daughter tent 

Her messengers to call ; 
The knight he would not heed their words. 

Nor enter the castle hall. 
In vain the wanton ladies sung, 

And the clamourous warder cry, 
^' Let the mass be sung, and the bells be run|^ 

*' And the feast eat merrily." 

Oh tlien bespake those ladies gay. 

As they stood clad in pall : 
^^ Oh weep not, weep not^^ dear lady, 

« Tho' he'll not enter th^ hall ; 
^^ But send to the warder from the tow^r 

'* To bring the pilgrim boy, 
^* Whom we'll persuade to lend iis aid 

" This^proud knight to decoy. 



** We'U make that l)oy> on p^in of de«i4^ ,[ mti^^/ 
; " The red-cross knight deceive j r ' •! .. <■' 
^ So that no more coa hisiaocoimt ,:>- / ou .v^i J ** 
^^ That £Edr young' kBigh|;,sball gdey^:^ yvwU ' 

<^ An^ then weUl l^i^t^rredrti^ 

*' To bear us companj^; . ^y- , {berung, 

^^ And the mass shal^bcf^sunf;^ and th^ b^Us sba}{ 
" And we will feast merrily." ,,. ; ' • 
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PART THE THIRD; 
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And now t'was night, all dark and drear. 

And cold, cold blew the wind ; ''_.'* 

While the red-cross knight ^lught all about t/ ' T 
The pilgrim boy to find. -i-. . ..' 

And still be wept, and still he aigh'd^ riT 

As he moumM his lady dear.: -. , i,\j^ -srJ 

And wbc^'srtbe feast, and whesre'atbe giiia^l 

^* Thy bridal day.t^cjieer}". ' ; ^ . -^ih fjr^ - 
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Agun he ligh'di and Wq»t farlani 

For his lady that was dead : 
** Lady, how sad Ay wedding tide ? 

'< How e<rfd thy bridal bed !'' 
Hills the ied-ero08 knight roam'd sofe and an 

Whfle all around did cry^ 
'* Let the minstreb sing, and the belk yring^ 

** And the feast be eat merrily/' 

And now the gentle moon around 

Her silver lustre shed ; 
Brightened each ancient wall and tow'r. 

And distant mountain's head : 
By whose sweet light the knight perceiv'd 

(A sight which gave him joy) 
From a dungeon dread the warder lead 

The faithful pilgrim boy. 

In vain the warder strove U> hide 

The pilgrim boy from him ; 
The knight he ran and claspM the youth. 

In spite of the warder grim. 
The warder, tho* wroth, his banner wav'd. 

And still aloud did ciy, 
^^ Let the minstrels sing, and the bells jring, 

*^ And the feast be eat merrily." 



i I 
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I'm glad I've found thee, pilgrim boy. 
And thou shalt go with me ; . 
** And thou shalt lead to my lady's gfave, . 

*^ And great thy reward shall be.** 
Th.' aftrighted pilgrim wrung his hands. 

And shed full man^ a tear : 
" Her grave," he cried (and mournful sigh'd), 

^^ I dread's not far from here." 



The knight he led the pilgrim boy 

Into the castle hall. 
Where sat the lord and his daughter fair. 

And her ladies clad in pall. 
*^ I go," he cried, ** with the pilgrim boy, 

** So think no more of me ; 
^^ But let your minstrels sing, and your bells all ring, 

*^ And feast ye merrily." 

Up then arose the lord's daughter, . 

And call'd to the pilgrim boy; 
*^ Oh coipe to me, for I've that to say, 

*^ Will give to thee much joy." 
Full loth the pUgrim was to go. 

Full loth from the knight t6 part — 
And lo ! out of spite, with a dagger bright 

She hath stabb'd him to the heart. 
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" Why art thou pale, thou pilgrim boy ?" 

The knight all wond'ring cried : 
'^ Why dost thou fiaint, thou pilgrim boy, 

'' When I am by thy side ?" 
*^ Oh I am stabb'd, dear red-cross knight— 

*' Yet grieve not thoo for me ; 
*^ But let the minstrels sing, and the bells yring, 

*^ And feast thee merrily.' 



>» 



The knight he ran and clasp'd the youth. 

And ope'd his pilgrim vest ; 
And lo T it was his lady fair — — 

His lady dear he prest. 
Her lovely breast, like ermine white. 

Was panting with the fright ; 
Her dear heart's blood, in crimson flood. 

Ran pouring in his sight. 



" Grieve not for me, iny faithful knight,*' 

The lady faint did cry ; 
'^ I'm well c6ntent, my faithful knight, ^ 

^^ Since in thy arms I die : 
^^ Then comfort thee, my constant love, 

'^ Nor think no more of me — 
*^ But let the minstrels sing, and the bells yring^ 

" And feast thee merrily. 
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Oh then bespake the ladies fair^ 

A;s they stood clad In pall : 
" Oh this will be our burial place, 

^^ That was our castle hall ! 
^^ No more to oor silver lutes sweet sound 

" Shall we dance with revelry ; 
*^ Nor the mass be sung, nor the bells be rung, 

" Nor the feast be eat merrily." 

Then up arose the lord's daughter. 

And never a word spake she ; 
But quick upon the knights drawn sword 

She flung her franticly. 
Thelcnight to his own dear lady turn'd. 

And laid him by her side ; 
With tears embrac'd her bleeding corpse, 

Sigh'd her dear name — and died. 



Oh then bespake th' affrighted lord. 

And full of woe spake he : 
" Foul 'fall the hour this red-cross knight 

'^ Did come to visit me ! 
*^ For how no more will my daughter fair 

" Rejoice my guests and me ; 
*^ Nor the mass be sung, nor the bells be rung„ 

^^ Nor the feast held merrily." 
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And then he spake to the ladies fair. 

As they stood clad in pall : 
^ Lo ! this thy lady's burial place — 

*^ That was her ca^e hall ! 
^' Oh then be wam'd from her sad fate, 

*^ And liate the wanton love ; " ♦ . 
^^ But in him confide who for thee died^ 

" And now sits, thron'd above* ; 1 
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*' Warder, no more resound thy horn, 

*^ Nor thy banner wave on high : 
^^ Nor the mass be sung, nor the belb be Tung, 

*' Nor the feast eat merrily." 
No more the warder blows his hom^ * 

Nor hb banner waves on high ; 
Nor the mass is sung, nor the bells are rung 

Nor the feast cat merrily. 
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xxvn. 

THE WANDEMNG MAID, 

[Firit printed ia this Collection.] 

It was by a baroa's .cr.stle gay , 

A waDd'ring maid did rove ; 
For many a mile had she took her way^ 

In search of her true love : 
For many a mile, both day and nighty 

Despairing did she rove ; 
Nor blest the light that cheer'd her sight. 

For she had lost her love. 

She sat her down by the moat so wide. 

And her tears began to flow ; 
She sat her down, and sad she sigh'd, 

O'ercome with toil and woe : 
'^ But altho' I shed fiill many a tear, 

" And altho' I set and sigh, 
*^ Yet ever I'll love thee, youth so dear 

" And for thee will I die/' 
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And now o*er the high drawbridge came near^ 

A minstrel blithe and gay 3 
^' And why/' he cried^ " sweet maiden^ here 

*^ Dost thou despairing lay ? 
*' For the welkin round is black with rain, 

*^ And the water's all so cold, 
^^ E'en hardy cattle, that graize the plain, 

^^ Beget them to a hold." 



" Alas !" she cried, *^ I've lost my love, 

^^ And I've sought him far and near : 
^' Sweet minstrel, hast thou seen him rove, 

^^ The youth whom I love so dear ?" 
*^ Fair maid, thy love how should I know 

^^ From other youths I see ?" 
*^ Oh by his locks so fair that flow, 

*^ And his mien so bright of blee. 



^^ His face is fraught with beauty's smile, 
. " The rose and lily's there ; 
*^ His voice like music can beguile 

" The wrinkled brow of care : 
" Alas ! it was that face that smil'd, 

" That brought my heart to woe ; 
^^ That music voice that me beguil'd, 

*^ And made my tears to flow. 



^ "V 
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** Near those high tow'rs, so fair to view, 

'^ Fm told the youth hath been ; 
^' Then tell me, minstrel, tell toe true^ 

** Hast thou my true love seen ?'* 
" No, maid, thy love I have not seen, 

'^ By day nor yet by night ; 
'* Alas ! how hard that heart, I ween, 

*^ That could such beauty slight ! 

*^ But, lovely maid, do not thus rove, 

** And break thy heart with woe ; 
'^ But go with me and be my love, 

^^ And rU not slight thee so." 
Then took this minstrel his harp of gold. 

And sweetly 'gan to play ; 
But the faithful maid to him was cold. 

For all that he could say. 

" No, minstrel, tho' full sad I rue 

^^ That he from me is gone, 
^' Yet still to him I'll aye be true, 

" And true to him alone ; 
^^ And p'er the lone country, day and nightj 

^^ Despairing will I rove, 
^^ Nor bless the light that cheers my sight, 

'* 'Till I have found my love/* 
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And DOW came forth a soldier gay^ 
And his broad sword he hath ta'en ; 

And^ had not the minstrel fled away^ 
Full soon he had him slain :^ 

^^ Oh maid^ heed not that minstrel's guile^ 
^^ But me take for thy love ; 

^* And then to the wars, for gold and spoil. 
Right merrily we will rove.' 



(( 
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^' No, warrior, no ; tho' sad I rove, 
*^ And my love from me is gone, 

*^ Yet still ril seek that faithless love, 

- '* And love but him alone : 

'^ And ever I'll wander day and night, 
^^ While cold, cold blows the wind, 

^^ Nor bless the light that cheers my sight, 
'' 'Till I my true love find." 

The soldier was scant ygonc, when lo ! 

A forester came that way. 
And merrily rode he high and low. 

All yclad in green so gay : 
She stop'd the gallant on the green, ^ 

" An5 tell," she cried, " I pray, 
" 'Mong yonder forests hast thou seen 
My wand'ring true love stray ? 



(t 
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^^ And how shall I know the youth joa seek 

" From other youths I see ?'■ 
^^ Oh well may you knovH him ere be doth, speal^.; 

^^ His mien's so bright of blee*' -' 
^ Sweet maiden^ tho' *mong the forests green . • 

^^ With early bom I rove, 
^^ Believe me, dear maid, I have oot aeen 

** The faithless youth you love. 



*^ Now, charming maid, do not thus rove, 

^^ Nor wander thus forlorn ; 
^^ But go with me, and ever I'll love, 

*^ And shelter thee from scorn : 
" And we will hunt with early bom, 

" And sing the livelong day ; 
** And the cheerful eve, and the smiling mom, 

" Shall ever find us gay. 

^^ And thou, attir'd in robes of green, 

^^ A huntress blithe and gay, 
^^ Shall aye be call'd, wher'ere thou'rt seen, 

^^ The sporting queen of May. 
^^ Come, turn thee, maid, and be my love, 

^^ And 10 my passion yield ; 
** And ever delighted will w^ rove. 



The printes of the field.' 
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^' No, I will not be robed in green, - 

f^ Thy flattery all I scorn ; 
*^ Nor will I be of May the queen, 

^* To hunt with early horn ; 
^1 But I will rove, both day and night, 

** Thro' stormy hail and wind ; 
^^ Nor bless the light that cheers my sights 

'' Till I my true love find." 



PART THE SECOND^ 



The forester blithe now rode away. 

And blew his sounding horn. 
While by the moat the maiden lay. 

All desolate and forlorn : 
Yet still she cried, " Tho' I shed the tear, 

'^ And heave full many a sigh, 
^' Yet ever TU love thee, youth so dear, 

'' And for thee I will die." 
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All this beheard the baron gay^ 

In the lone tow'r where he sat. 
And with many a sigh he took his way. 

And came to the castle gate. 
And there he saw the maiden lay. 

By the moat side all forlorn ; 
And all for the love of a youth so gay. 

Who had treated her with scorn. 

Her cheek, once red as summer rose. 

Now pale as wintry skies ; 
And wan her cherry lips did close. 

That her love did once so prize ; 
And cold, cold was that lily hand. 

That he so oft had prest — 
Full many a sigh (as he there did stand) 

The baron's woe confest. 

The maiden told her piteous tale. 

With many a sigh and tear. 
How she for her love, thro' heat and cold. 

Had wander'd far and near. 
'* Alas ! dear maid," the baron sigh'd, 

^^ Thy tale is sad and sore ; 

But, charming maid," full loud he cried. 
Thy sorrows now be o*er. 
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^' Yes, maiden, thou no more shalt rove, 

^^ No more unhappy stray.; 
^^ But thou, dear maid, shalt be my lov^ 

*^ My countess rich and gay." 
The Sapless maiden wond'ring heard 
- The baron tklk of love 5 - 
Yet still, altho' that baron she fear'd. 

Right faithful did she prove. 



^^ Come turn to me, and be my love, 

" And be my lady gay ; 
*^ And thou no more for scorn shalt rove, 

** So sad, the livelong day : 
^* But thou in robes of gold, my fair, 

*' More bright than day shalt shine— 
^' Gome, leavecold woe, and leave despair, 

^^ And to my suit incline. 



^* Fair maidens shall attend on thee, 
^* All fam'd for beauty rare ; 

^^ Yet, ever sweet maiden, shalt thou be 
^* The fairest of all the fair. 
Bright gold and gems from th' eastern mine, 
*^ Thy grandeur shall proclaim ; ' ' 
But thy bright locks shall the gold outshine, 
" Thy eyes the jewels shame.** 



i( 
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'^ Alas \** she criedj '^ despise a maid 

*' Destin'd with seora to live ; 
'« What^ tho' thy graufdeoit thoa'st display'd^ 

^' — ^My heart's not mine to give : 
'^ But I must rove^.botb day and nighty 

^^ While cold, cold blows. the wind; 
^^ Nor bless the light that cheers my sights 

^^ Till my own true love I find/' 

Then up arose the hapless maid. 

And would fain have fled away ; 
But the wond'ring baron soft her stiiy'd. 

And thus with joy did say : 
^^ Now heav'n thee bless, thou faithful dame^ . 
. ^' For thy dear constant love ! 
^ Mine be the fault, and niine the blame, 

*^ That made thee thus to rove. 



'* I am thy true (but cruel) love, 

'^ Altho' a baron born j 
*^ And 'twas thy faith, dear maid> to prove, 

^^ I let thee rove forlorn. 
^^ I from yon tow'r have heard thy moan, 

" And it pierc'd me to the heart : 
'^ Now take me, dear maiden ; I am thy own, 

^^ And never more will we part. 
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^^ Yon castle^ with its wide domain^ 

^^ Shall be thy dow'r, my love ; 
^^ And there like a princess shalt thou reigp, 

^^ Nor more in misery rove : 
^^ But we will live and love so true, 

^^ And with such constancy, 
^* That, if stern death ihee first shall slay, 

" Dear maid, I'll die with thee." 

The maiden blush'd to find her love 

A baron of high fame ; 
While fond he cried, " Thy fears remove, 

^* Thy faith my pride doth shame. 
^^ Again to thee my troth I plight, 

*^ And let thy joys abQund } , 

^* And bless the light that cheers thy sight, • 
. ^^ For thy true love is found/' 



t 
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XXVIU. 
THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 

[Fint prinied in this Collection.} 

** 1 u K fleeiiug momcDt teems with death !** 

Fair lilmma sad did ciy ; 
** £*cu now perhaps on yon drear heath 

*• Mv Edtrar low doth lie ! 
^^ £ en now may he draw his last^ kst breathy 

** And unregarded die !" 

** Oh stay thy fear?, dejected maid,** 

Ttie hermit soft replied ; 
^^ For still his oft-victorious blade 

" May check th* invader's pride. 
^^ Now oonie, let us kneel to heav'n for aid, 

" Whose might can so soon decide." 
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And now from far tV embattled field 

With war's dread clangor rang j 
While, in a mossy cell conoeal'd. 

The woodland wilds among, 
That maiden fair with the hermit kneel'd, 

And many an orison sung. 

Now nearer still the battle rung. 

And &ster flowed their tears ; 
And now the woodland wilds among, 

A warrior stem appears ■ ■ 
Tlie maiden to the hermit clung*, 

O'cmiichiicd with her Sean* 



And BOW into die lowly edl 
Tlie wanior took hb «»r. 

With bloody simd smI raa^ fieS, 
That wit^ d hii«e dsMT; 

And cfcr he ecwM Mt iwSmp tM, 
SadEwnopm'd 
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^^ Yea^ the swift moment teems with deadi 1 

The breathless warrior cries ; 
^' For many a mile o'er yon drear heath . 

<^ Our sci^^er'd army flies ; 
'^ And many a warrior gasps for breathy 

*' And many a captive sighs." 

^^ The fleeting moment teems with death !'' 

The wretched Emma cries : 
^^ Accurs'd be yon blood-drenched heathy 

^^ For there my Edgar lies ! 
'^ Say, warrior, does my love yet lureathe ? 

^^ Hath death yet clos'd his eyes?*' 

^' Yea, the sad moment teems with death ! 

^* For many a warrior dies, 
^^ And, 'mong the rest,, on yon black beati^ 

^* Thy hapless Edgar lies ; 
^^ And still, as the warrior gasps for breath, 

** Fair Emma's name he sighs." 

Then up arose that desperate feir. 

And thrice she looked- ariaind ; 
And listen'd to the burden'd air. 

That teem'd with many a sound 
Of hostile rage,^^nd dire despair. 

That, frantic, bit the ground. 



i9 
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^' Hermit/' she cried^ '^ to me so good^ 

^^ Now grant my boon^ I pray 5 
'* Oh lend to me thy scrip and hood, • 

•* And gown of russet gray ; % 
^' And lend unto me thj^ holy rood^ 

'' And lead me on my way. 



^^ So Will I go to ycm drear heath, 
^^ Where many a wanrior vghs ; 

^' Where, gtispkig ia his last, last breath, 
^^ My hapless Edgar lies : 

*^ I'll cheer him as he lays in death, 
'^ ril sooth him as he dies V 



\» 



The hermit sat in pensive mood. 
Then, cheer'd with hope, did say, 

*^ Oh Fve another, scrip and hood, 
" And another gown of grey ; 

^^ And I, with another hdy rood, 
'^ Will wend with thee my way. 

'^ For when thy Edgar to my care 

/^Entrusted thee, poor nftid, 
<^ On holy pood be made «c swcar^ 

" To lend thee all my aid 5 
^^ So with thee Fll go wiAouten f ear, 
^* Thro* seas of blood to wade/' 
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PART THE SECOND. 



Full dark and drear the heath did seem^ 

And lonely was the way ; 
Nor did the affrighted moon's pale beairi 

Emit her silver ray : 
Full fast the fair maiden's tears did stream — 

The hermit loud did pray. 

Now nearer still the battle's sound 

Come rushing on the ear ; 
With blood all drenched was the ground^ 

And the night was dark and drear : 
The maiden affrighted look'd around — 

The hermit shook with fear. 



She heard a groan^ and^ as she tumM^ 

A warrior laid fiill low ; 
She grasp'd his hand^ as sad he moumM^ 

And wip'd his clammy brow — 
Her grasp the dying hand returned. 

As conscious of its woe. 
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^^ The fleeting moment teems with death V 

The woe-fraught hennit cried y 
^^ Glutted with hapless mortals breathy 

'^ The grisly king doth stride" — 
/' I find not my Edgar on the heath,** 
- The weeping Emma sigh'd. 

The thund'ring winds of heaven strove 

The desert heath along ; • 
While she, her faithful love to prove. 

With resolution itrong. 
For her Edgar sought, her dear true-love. 

The dying and dead among. 

*^ The fleeting moment teems with death !" 

Again the hermit cries ; 
^^ For nought is heard along the heath 

^^ But dying warriors sighs"— 
** Could I but hear my Edgar breathe !" 

Fair Emma sad replies. 

Bleak was the blast, and chill the air. 

And awful was the scene ; 
Yet still this faithful hapless pair, 

O'erwhelm'd with anguish keen, 
Rov'd o'er the bloody heath so drear 

Until the morning gleam. 



- N 
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Now slowly to the list*iuDg ear 

The sounds of woe did fade^ 
While thro' the carnage br and near^ 

Right careful they did wade ; 
But they found not their Edgar dear, l 

*Mong living or 'mong dead. 

To many a warrior in his woe 

They lent their hidy aid. 
And ghostly comfort did bestow^ 

Tho' weary and dismayed ; 
But their Edgar's form they could not know^ 

'Mong living or 'mong dead. 

*^ The fleeting moment teems with death ! 

Each blast's a funeral knell," 
Sad Emtna cried ; — ^then on the heath, 

O'ercome with toil, she fell : 
The hapless maiden had not breath . 

To reach the hermit's cell. 



^^ The fleeting moment teems with death !" 

Th' affrighted hermit cried j 
". Alas ! she's fell on this dread heath, 

^* Snreet floW'r of beauty's pride, 
^^ Oh grisly tyrant, spare, spare her breath, 

" Or slay me by her side !" 
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A dying warrior beard him ciy. 

And rais'd his languid head. 
And saw the hapless maiden lie, 

O'ercome with toil and dread. 
And the faithful hermit standing by, "^ 

With tferror all disma/d. 



« 

^^ The fleeting moment teem^ with death ! 

Sad Edgar cried dismay'd ; , 
" Behold ! on this blood-drenched heath 

^^. My lovely Emma laid, 
^' With blood of warriors beneath, 

^* Dark tempests overhead. 



» 
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** Yea, the swift moment teems with death !'* 

The hermit loud did cry ; 
^* For lo ! on this dark dreary heath 

*^ Thy f^Aful bride doth lie : 
^^ She came to sooth thee while thou didst breathe, 

^^ And then with thee to die." 



^^ The fleeting moment teeins with death !'^ 

The dying warrior cried : 
^^ Come speak to me while still IV6 breath, 

*^ My too, too faithful bride !" 
jShe wzang his hand ^and on th^t heath 

Those hapkaii lovers died* 



».'. ■• 
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^' The fleetiDg momeDt teems with deadi !" 

The fsdntiog hermit cried : 
^* The grisly tyrant o'er the heathy 

'* With merc'lese steps doth stride." 
His spirits sunk r-short grew his breath— 

With woe the hermit died. 



XXIX. 
JULIA. 

[Firtt printed in this Collection.] 

1 o the graves where sleep the dead^ 

Hapless ^ulia took her way; 
Sighs to heave, and tears to shed 

O'er the spot where Damon lay. 
Many a blooming flower she bore 

O'er the green grass turf to throw 
And while fast her tears did pour^ 

Thus she sang to sooth her woe. 
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*^ Soft and safe tho' lowly grave, 

^^ Fast o'er thee my tears shall flow ; 
^' Only hope the ^apless have, 

*^ Only refuge left for woe. 
^' Constant love and grief sincere 

^^ Shall thy hallow'd turf pervade 5 
^^ And many a heartfelt sigh and tear, 

^^ Hapless youth, shall sooth thy 3bade. 



^^ Lighted by the moon's pale shine, 

" See me, to thy mem'ry true, 
^^ Lowly bending at thy shrine, 

^' Many a votive flovv'r to strew. 
*^ But how little do these flow'rs , * 

^^ Prove my love and constancy ! 
^^ Yet a few sad fleeting hom^, 

" And, dear youth, I'll follow theC. 



^^ Rose replete with scenj and hue, 

^^ Sweetest flow'r that nature blowsj 
^^ Damon flourished once like you ; 

^^ Now o'er him the green grass grows, 
^^ Rose, go deck his hallow'd grave, 

^^ Lily, o'er the green turf 'twine; 
^* Honour meet that turf should have, 

^^ Beauty's bed, and virtue's shrine. 
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'< Primrose pale^ and violet blue, 

^' Jcss^miD sweet, and eglantine, 
" Nightly here thy sweets I strew, • 

'^ Proud to deck my true-love's shrine. 
^' like you, my Damon bloom'd a day/ 

^ He did die and so most you— • 
" But such channs can you di8|day, 

^' Half so virtuous, half so true ? 



'^ No, sweet flow'rets, no such cliamu^ 

'* No such virtues can yon boast-; 
^^ Yet he's torn from my fond arms, 

'j Yet my faithful love is crost. 
'^ But a radiant mom shall rise, - 

'^ (LoitVing moments, faster flow,) 
'< When with him 111 tread ithe skies, 

^^ Smile at death, and kugh at woe 



»f 



Tims slie sung, and strewed the flower. 

Beat her breast, and wept, and sigVd ; 
And, when toU'd the midnight hour. 

On the green turf grave she died. 
Many a nightingale forlorn. 

Sung her knell, while breezes sigh*d : 
Haughty grandeur heard with scorn. 

How so poor a maiden died. 
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XXX. 

THE BITT£» FBUTTS OF JEAlOVSTt 

- Go, shut the door, niyEdward dear 

^ Shut close the door^ I jHray ; 
^^ Let nae keen search my treading tmc^ 

" Ne listen what I saie; 

^^ Let nane my subtle entrance know, 

*^ My troubled motion spie, 
^ Ne smallest sun-beam penetrate 

** Tlie tell-tak of mine eye." 

So Allen spakie, aa, guilt-h^stain'd^ 

Some nook he did explore^ ^ 
When instinct }ed his pathless foot 

To Edward's fHendly door. 

Tween horrid dread, and ooaasciocHi shanie^ . ^ 

Fu' mighty was the strife, 
Willie from his now«-enfeebled hands « 

Down drc^p'd a^redung knife» 
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What means that steel ? What means that glow, 

Wherewith thy visage bums ? 
Now ghastly pale, alack, succeeds. 

And now the red returns. 

^^ Say, will ye plight your promise -doBr, 

^* And will ye plight your fay, 
<^ That what I now entrust to ye 

^* Your tongue shall ne'er betray }" 

Yea, I will plight my promise dear. 

And I will plight my fay. 
That what ye shall entrust to me 

My tongue shall ne'er betray. 

*' Ah ! was she not the fairest fair, 

^^ More dear than life to me ? 
^* Yet ne'er again shall I behold 

^' My Lucy sweet to see." 

Yea, she was fairest of the fair. 

Dear as thy life to thee— 
And hast thou scath'd with deadly stroke 

Thy Lucy sweet to see ? 

*^ Wae worth the day !— That very wreath, 

^^ Which with a loving vow ' 
«« This mom I gave herj I beheld, 

*' Ere noon, on Edwin's brow. 



.1 
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^^ When as she took it sweet she smiFdj 

^^ Yet could she from it part ? 
^^ Sae proud^ methought^ he taunted me^ 

" Fu' deep it irk*ll my heart. 

^^ And irk'd be still this cruel heart !— . 

^^ Oh ! had ye seen the wound^ 
*' And had ye seen the streaming blude, 

^^ How fest it stainM the ground ! 

^^ And had ye seen her sickning eye, 

" How sore it sought Telief! 
*^ And had ye seen her body sink, 

^^ You would have died for grief ! 

'^ And irk'd be still this cruel heart. 

^^ When as she there did lie, 
^' That could not with my Lucy dear 

^^ A moment stay, and die !'^ 

Allen, my friend, ye grieve my soul. 

Your flight, I ween, was just, 
Sine she is gone, that fairest fair. 

And sunken into dust. 

But who along yon cypress-path 

Is led sae heavily ? 
Ah ! me ! my Allen dear, it is-— 

How sad she eyeth thee f 
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And, ah \ haw nd jroo vugint looA^ 
Who lead her to my bowtz ? 

Ajqpear tbey not as drizUag dewa, 
Fieijuung some &ded flbwcr i 

With such a look as modien aft 

Rebuke a darling child, 
Sae eyed she her Allen dear, 

Sae ruth, sae sweet, sae mild I 

" I marvel oot," she fiuotly cried, 
<' Ye seem a laaa (tf stone ! — 

'•"The well of life is nae yet dry, 
" My days are nae yet done. 

** Set, set your troubled mind at eas^ 
*' My heart ye did nae touch ; 

" Ye strook too short to reach my life, 
" Whereat I gladden much. 

" Could ye such rows as I have vow*d, 
" Deem I could faithless be ?— 

" Tlie blossom to the breath of spring 
" Was scant sae true as me. 
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^' When love ye breadie^ ye fickle men 

^^ Be smooth as summer-wate ; 
^^ But when with jealousy ye twell^ 

*' As winter-storm ye rave, 

^^ Rash man 1 ah ! how by jealousy 

" Have ye your fortunes onost! 
^' As tnie a maid as ever lovM 

*' Ye have for ever lost, 

^^ To hie to this yoinr friend's abode^ 
*^ Here breathe my pssty^R^ for ye, 

^^ For life^ for health, for ease of mind, 
*^ Was a' was left for me,** 

Can ye not pardon the high fimhr ^ 

Which love did gar me do ? 
** Yes, I can pardon a^ the faulty 

^f And still to love be ttue." 

And shall the bridal knot be tied. 

And shall we happy be ? 
*' The bridsd-knot can ne'er be tied, 

" Nc can I stay with thee ; 

^^ For I to Christ a vow have made, 

'^ And kept that vow shall be, 
^^ That man naie mair shall vex my hearty 

^* Nae mair shall troi4)le me* 
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^ That straight I will myself betake 

'^ Unto a nunnery^ 
'^ In fieist and prayer to end my days 

*^ And kept that vow shall be, 

^* Go ye, and seek a feirer bride, 

*^ And lire in pleasance gay, 
'^ While to the house of godliness 

^^ I take myself away." 

Nay, do nae wend ye quite away. 

List, Ust, my piercing ca* ! 
Return ! and for your broken vow. 

On me the pain be a ! ' 

^* She's gane." — He heav'd a deep-drawn sigb> 

As brast his heart in twain. 
Sine to the ground fast-felled he. 

And never rose again. 
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XXXI. 



tl 



THE DEATH OF ALLEN. 



1 H B bells they rang all in therxooiii, ,; 

And Allen he rose full soon. 
Sad tidings were heard for Allen to hear>. -. 

That Mary would wed ere noon. . 

llien Allen he call'd on Thomas's name. 
And Thomas canie at his call : 

^^ Make ready a coffin and winding shroud, 
" For Mary shall see my £all. 
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'' When last we parted with brimful eye, 
^^ Right-loving she made a vow ; 

^^ fiut Richard has twice as many sheep, 
^^ And Mary forgets me now. 

^' Then bear me to the green-graaa-bank, 

'^ Where we did kiss and play, ^ 
^^ And tell her, the rain, that made h so green, 

'' Has wash'd my kisses awigr/' 

vol.* IT. O 
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The bridegroom led the bride so &!r. 

The priest he came aoon ; 
But Thomas he brought his dear friend's cone, 

Or ere the wedding was done. 

He laid him on the greeo-grass bank. 

Where they did kiss and play, 
And told her, the rain, that made it to green. 

Had wash'd his kisses away. 

Whea she be>JeM poor Allen's dead corse. 

Her maiden blush was lost. 
She fodcd, as tho' on April mom 

A primrose nipt by a frost. 

Then all beneath one fatal stone 

Together they buried were. 
. False ma!dens, who break your plighted tow. 
Take heed ye come not there ! 
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THE MAD shepherdess; '-i 



The following ballad wa9 origiii^j sung by Misf Da^is in 
Dayenant's play' called tlie Riyals. Charles Ijie Second ' 
hearing her, was so pleased, thathe took her 'off tbe fl(tage» 
and had a daughter by her, who "was named Mary Tudor, 
and was married to Francis. Ltfrd Raddiffe, afterwords 
Earl of Derwentwater. 



jVIy lodging it is on the cold ground^ 

And very hard is my fare ; 
But that which troubles me most is. 

The unkindness of my dear ', 
Yet still I cry, O turn love. 

And I prithee love, tmn to me. 
For thou art the man that I long for. 

And alack, what remedy? 
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111 crown thee with a garland of straw then^ 

And I'll marry thee with a rush ring^ 
My frozen hopes shall thaw then^ ^ 

And merrily we will sing ; 
O turn to me^ my dear love^ 

And I prithee love^ turn to me^ 
For thou art the man that alone canst 

Procure my liberty. 

But if thou wilt harden thy heart stiO^ 

And be deaf to my pitiful moauj 
Then I must endure the smart stilly 

And tumble in straw all alone ;. 
Yet still I cry, O turn love. 

And I prithee love, turn to me,,;^ 
For thou art the man that alone art 

*rhe cause of my misery, /'^ 
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ATHELGIVA, 

Bj Watkiiu. 

There is a tradition, t^at the abbey of Wbitbj, on the norlb 
coast of Yorkshire, was ruinod durii^ the dcprcdatioua of 
the Danes in that district, by those plundered, iioder the 
comm^ind of Ingiiar and Hubbu, nhu brought with them 
that fainoua standaid on which was embroidered a golden 
raven, the work of tbeir lister*, aiid ravered by ail the 
Danei ai the Palladium of thoir security. About thif 
period tlie itory is supposed to commence ; the iuccecd- 
ing incldeuts are all fictitious, aud were dictated to the 
author, in lomc measurc.hy the romantic aituation of the 
abbey (magnificent in ruin), which seemed exceedingly 
proper for such cvenb. It may perhaps, be necessary to 
add, that Edelfleda (mentioned in Ihe first stanza) is said 
by Camden, to have been the daughter of Oswin, King of 
Northumberland, and to have resided in the abbey of 
Whitby, after enlarging and farther endowing it. Its lint 
foundution was laid by St. Hilda, the sigter of King Edwin, 
1 the same verse. 



' XI B R B mayst thou rest, my sister dear, 

' Securely here abide ; 

* Here royal Edelfleda liv'd, 

* Here pious Hilda died. 



I 
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Tbe mBST u na bean ; 
And «AOD in r<-!! &!id holr garby 

Tbe iibbcis ain-i appears. 

' O take thb vir.Tin to thy care, 
^ Gotjd afi^eU be your guard ; 

^ A-ui may the saiuts in heaven above, 
' Tliat pious care reward. 

^ For we by fierce barbarian hands, 
* Are driven fro j^H^ome ; 

' And three long ^^^^ghts forlorn., 
^ Tiie ditary i ^^^^^Lb. 
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*^ut I. must gQ— -these^ tow'rs to save^ 

^ Benealli.the evening shade^ 
* I haste to seek earl Osrick's ppw'r, 

^ AncTcall lord Bedwald's aid.' 

He said — and turn'd his ready foot j,, ^ 

The abbess nought replies ; 
But with a look that spok^ jber grie^ . » 

To heaven upcast her eyes. 

Then tuxtiing to the stranger ^^me^ : . 

' O'WeJk^ome to this place j 
^ For never Whitby's holy fane 
.;^>pid fEiirer maiden grace.' 

And true she said — i(X on her cheeky 

Was seen young beauty's bloom^ 
Tho' grief with slow and wasting stealthy 

Did then her prime consume. 

Her shape was all that .thought 6in frame^ 

Of elegance and grace ; 
And heay'n the beauties of heir mind 

Reflected in her face. 

^ My daughter^ lay liside thy fears,' 

Again the matron cried : 
* No Danish ravishers come here * 

— ^Again the virgin sigh'd* 
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The abbess saw^ the abbess kneir^ 
^Twas love that shook her breast; 

And thys, in accents soft and mfld. 
The mouniM maid addiest. 

^ My daughter dear^ as to thy firieiid 
^ Be all thy cares confest ; 

^ I see 'tis love disturbs thy mind, 
' And wish to give thee rest. 

' But hailc ! I hear the ve^r bell^ 
' Now summons us to prayer ; 

^ That duty done^ with needful food 
^ Thy wasted strength repair/ 

But now the pitying mournful muse 

Of Edwy's hap shall tell ; 
And what amid his nightly walk 

That gaUant youth befel. 

For journeying by the bank of Esk 

He took hfa lonely way 5 
And now thro' showers of driving rain 

His erring footsteps stray. 

At length from fsix, a glimm'ring light 
Trembled among the trees ; 

And entering soon a moss-built hut^, 
An hply man he sees^ 
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^ O &ther^ deign a luckless youth 
' This night with thee to shield^ 

^ I am no robber, tho*-my arm 
* This deadly weapon wield,- 

^ I fear no robber, stranger, here^ 
^ For I have nought to lose ; ' 

^ And thou may'st safely thro' the nighty 
^ In this poor ceil repose* 

^ And thou art welcome tamy hut/ 

The holy man replied ; 
^ Still welcome here is h^ whom fate 

^ Hqs left without a guidf^, 

^ Whence and what art thou, gentle youth ?" 

The noble Edwy said, 
* I go to rouse earl Osrick's power, 

' And seek lord B,edwald's aid, 

^ My father is a wealthy lord,' 

' Who now with Alfred stays : 
^ And me he left to guard his seat, 

^ Whilst he his duty pays* 

^ But vain the hope— in dead of night 

' TJie cruel spoiler came ; 
' And o'er each neighbVing castle threw 

^ TTie wide-devouring flam^. 



* - • r 



^ To sbbn^its wigc, at eariy dawn^ 

^It^t&'my sister fled; * ->. 

f Ali4. Whitl^'e abbey now affcxds 

: / ;:>*4^^^ ker head. 






?/^ f-Wiilit I to liasten piomis'd aids, ■ ' 
^ Rang^ wiWIy thro' A* nigKt, 
. ^ And, with impatient mind, est^jpect * 
* The morting's fKendly Bghti' ' 

Hius Edwy spoke ; and wond'ring, gteM 

Upon his hermit host. 
For m his form beam'd manly grace, - 

Untouched by age's frost. ' 

• "nie Permit sigh'd, and thus he said ; 
' Know, there was once a day, 
** :This'tale df thine would fire my heart,' 
.^ And Md me jmn thy way. 

^ But luckless love dejects my soul, 
^ And casts my spirits down ; 

^ Thou seest the wretch of woman's pridfe, 
^ Of follies not my own. 

^ I once amid my sovereign's train 

^ Was a distinguish'd youth, 
^ But blighted is my former feme 

^ By Sorrow's eaiflc'ring tooth. 
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^ Whea Edielred the oiown did iiold, 

' I to this district came ; 
^ And then a hit and matchless maid 

^ First rais'd m me a fiame^ 

f Her, fitther was a noble lord 

^ Of an illvMrtrious raoe, 
f Who joiriM to rustic hcmesly ' 

^ The coaitier '8 gentle gnioe* :- ' 

< 'Twas then I told my artless tale;^ ' 
^ By love alone inspired ^ ■•/.'• 

^ For nercn* was my honest speech . * 
^ In flatt'ring guise attir'd^ 

f At first she heard, or seemM to hear 

* The voice of tender love ; 

^ But soon, the ficklest of her sex, 

* Did she deceitful prove; : 

^.She dtove me scornfiil fibm her sight, 
^ Rejected and disdaih'd; ^ ' ^ ^ 

^ In vain did words for pity plead, > 
^ In vain my looks compkunM, • 

^ How could tliat breast which pity fUTd^ 
^ Ever relentless be ? i . 

V,. 

^ How could that face which smil'd on all, 

* Have ever.irowns for me ? ^ 
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^ Since that fell hour, I in this cell 
^ Have liv'd recluse from man ; 

^ And twice ten months have patt'd, since I 
^ The hermit's life began/ 



* O stain to honour !' Edwy 

' O foul disgrace to arms 
^ What, when thy country claims tlr^ aid, 

^ And shakes with war's alarms ! ' ' 

' Canst thou, inglorious, here remain^ 

' And strive thyself to hide ; 
^ Assume the monkish coward life, 

* All for a woman's pride ?* 

With louder voice and warmer look. 
His hermit host rejoin'd : 
« ^ Think'st thou, vain youth, the chains of fear 

* Could here a warrior bind ? 

* Know, boy, thou scest Hermanriqk here ; 

^ Well vera'd in war's alarms ; 
' A name on<?e not unknown to feme, 

* Nor unrenowQ'd in arms. 

• O, Athelgiva ! (yet too dear) 

' Did I thy danger know : 
' Y«t would I fly to thy relief, 
' Afid crush th* invading foe;' 
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With fluster'd cheeky young Edwy turned. 

At Athelgiva's name ; 
And^ ^Gracious powers ! it must be he !' 

He cries^ ^ it is the same ! 

' I know {uU wellj 1 have not now 

' More of thy tale to learn ; 
* I heard this mom^ eire from the wave 

^ You could the sun discern. 

' My sister loves thee^ gallant youth,^ 

' By all the saints on high ! 
^ She wept last night, when thy hard fate 

^ She told, with many a sigh. 

' For^ve her, then, and in her cause 

' Thy limhs with steel infold : 
' Was it not Ardolph's daughter, say, 
. « Who late thy heart did hold?' 

^ It was, it was !' Hermanrick cried ; 

^ I heard her brother's name : 
^ 'Ti» said be W9s a, gallant youth, , 

^ Who sought abroad for fame/ 

Then Edwy sprang to his embrace. 

And clasped him to his breast i 
' And thou shalt be my brother too/ 

He said^ aild look'd the je^t^ 
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' But tMKV let Iionour fil! thy mmd. 

' Be love's soft laws o1>ey'd ; 
' 'Tis Alhelgiva claims tliy sword, 

' 'Tis she demands thy aid. 

' She wttb impatient anxtoas faeait, 

* Expects my quick return ; 

' And till Again she sefs me safe, 

* The hapless maid will mourn. 

■ Then let us fly to seek these chiefs, 
' Who promis'd aid to send ; 

- Earl Osriek was my father's guest, 
' liord Redwald is my friend.' 

Hermanrick said, ' First let us go 

* To chear yon drooping maid ; 

' Again I'll wear my canker'd arms, 
' Again I'll draw my blade.' 



Then from a cor 
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Now sleep the wistried maidea^ eytsr 

At length had kindly iieal'd. 
When at the gate the wand'rixig khight^ *' 

Returning day vereal'd. 

, ^ Quick call the abbe$d/ Edwy said^ 

To him who kept the door^ 
Who watch'd and ptay'd the live-l^Hig night, 
A pious priest and foor. 

The abbess came, with instatit haste 5 

Th' alarming bell was rung ; 
And from their matted homely beds 

The sainted viigins sprung. 



f* 



Fair Athelgiva first the dame. 
Soft speaking thus addtest ; 

^ My-daughter, an important call 
^ Commands me break thy rest. 



* Thy brother at the ab'bey gate, I 

^ Appears with features glad 5 < 

^ And with him comes a stranger knight^ I 
* In war-worn armour clad,' 

With falt'ring step and bloodless cheek, - 

Young Athelgiva went : 
Confusion, shame, surprise and joy 

At once her bosom rent. 
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When in the stranger knight she 
Hermanrick's much- Wd face ; 

Whilst he, hy gen'rous love impeU'd, 
Rush'd to her fond emhrace. 

Vain would the muse attempt to paini 
What joy the lover knew^ 

Who found his long-disdainful maid 
At once £Eur^ kind^ and true. 

Then Edwy, while entranc'd in bliss 
The happy pair remain'd^ 

Recounted o'er the tale, how he 
Hermanrick lost regain'd. 

But soon, alas ! too soon, was heard. 
To damp their new-form'd joys. 

The groan of death, the shout of waij 
And battle's mingled noise. 

■ 

For up the hill, with eager haste, 
A breathless courier came ; 

He cries, ^ Prepare for dire alarms, : 
^ And shun th' approaching flame. 

^ f'ierce Hubba landing on the beach, 
^ Now drives our feeble band ; 

* Who, fer too few to stop his force, 
' Fly o'er the crimson'd sand.* 



T 
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What anguish GU'd the maiden's bieast> . 

What rage the lover knew, ; ; 

When lotiking dowathe sleepy hill, .^A 

They found the tale was true. 

jBach warlike youth then grasp'd hie spear, 
' The trembling damsel said, 

* O where is now Enri Osrick's powfiTj, , , 

' O where Ijord Ki^dwald's aid ? ■ •,{ 

* Alas, alas 1' the abbess cries, 

' Far as my sigiit is borne, 
' 1 oanaot see tike ruildy cross, 
' Nor hear Earl Osrick's horn.' 

Stem Hubba now to direful deeds 

Iinpell'd his savage crew ; 
And o'er the blood -empurled strand 

The golden raven flew. 

* Behold,' he cries, and waves his lance, ■ 

' Where yon proud turrets rise ; 
' Of those who prove war's glorious toil, 
* Let beauty be the prize. 

•^Tliere gold and beauty both are found, 

' Then follow where I lead; 
' And quickly know you have not fought 

' For b^nout'k empty meed.' 
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He said : and pressM to gain the hilt^ 

His shouting train pursue ; 
And^ fir'd by hopes of brutal joys^ 

BeViold the prize in view. 

Young Edwy mark'd their near approacfa. 
And rusb'd t^oppose their way; 

Nor did^ with equal ardour fir'd^ ■ 
Behind Hermanrick stay* 

Like mountain boars^ the brother chie6 
On Denmark's warriors flew; 

And those who held the foremost ranksj; 
Their fury overthrew. ^ 

Soon, pierc'd by Edwy's isLtsi JiEUiee, 
Lay valiant Turkil here ;•' ' 

There Hardicanute bit the dustj ' 
Beneath Hermanrick's^ ^pear; 

Bii^ vain is courage, strength, or s]cill/ 

Wheh'jtwo oppose an host; 
A dart, with sure and deadly aiim, '^ ^' 

At Edwy Hubba tost. 
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His sister, whp, o'erppwey'd by ^e£^ , 
. Had feinted on. the floor. . 

Recovered by the matron's, care, 

•■'*■. 

Now sought the abbey door. 
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When on the fated carnagM spot 
She cast her weeping eyes ; 

* O blessed Mary V cries the maid^ 

^ My brother bleeds and dies.' . 

Then forth she ran and gain'd the pkce^ 
Where, pressed by crowds of foes, 

Hermanrick stood — the shades of death 
Her brother's eyelids ^iose. 

The furious Dane nor pity knew. 

Nor stay'd his rengefiil arm % 
Nor aught avaib that heav'nly fisiee, 

Which might a tiger charm. 

Fiitt on th' unguarded chief he rush'd. 

And bore him to the ground; 
The helpless damsel's plaint of woe 

In war's loud shoot is diown'd. 

She saw Hermanrick's quiv'ring lip. 

She mark'd his rolling eye ; 
She ftints, she SeJIs; before her sight 

Death's visions dimly fly. 

* And, O thon dear and much-lov'd youth/ 

The dying virgin cried; 
^ Howe'er in life I wiong'd thy truth, 
^ Yet true with tfaet I died*' 
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She spoke no more — E'en i : 

The force of love sincere ; 
Then first his breast confess'd t; 

Then first his cheek the tear. 

' And, O my friends^ the rage of \va. 

He cries, ^ awhile forbear i 
^ And to their weeping kindred straight 

These breathless bodies bear. 

' Or fear the wrath of Powers Divine—* 

Nor could he further say ; 
But quickly, with disordered marcb. 

Bent to his ships his way : 

For now was heard Earl Osrick's horo^ 
Shrill sounding thro' the dale; 

And now Lord Redwald's ruddy cn»« 
Was waving to the gale. 

His tardy aid Earl Osrick brought 

Too late, alas ! to save; 
And far beyond th' avenging sword 

The Dane now rode the wave. 

Grief, seiz'd the warrior's heart, to see 

In dust young Edwy laid; 
And stretcb'd by brave Hermanrlck's side 

Fair Athelgiva dead. 
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SIR JOHN BARLEY-CORN, 

^^ A pleasant new Ballad to sing even and i^Qme, 
^^ Of the bloody murder of Sir John Bari^-ccHm.'' 

[Printed for John Wright] 

As I went through the north comity^ ^ 

I heard a merry meeting; 
A pleasant toy and fiiU of joy; 

Two noblemen were greeting. 

And as they walked forth tP sporty 

Upon a summer's day^ 
They met another noblenum^ 

With whom they had a fray. • 

His name was Sir John Barley-C(»rn ; 

He dwelt down in a dale^ 
Who had a kinsman dwelt him nigh^ 

They call'd him Thomas Good-ale. 
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Another named Ricbai^ Beer, 

Was ready at that ^ime^ 
Another worthy knight wasthere^ 

Caird Sir William White-wine. 

Some of them foi^ht in a black jack^ 

Some of them in a can| 
'fiut the chiefest in ai black po^ 

Like a worthy noUema^. 

Sir Barley-corn fought in a bowl^ 

Who won the victory ; 
Which made them all to fume and swear^ 

That Barley-corn should die. 

Some said ^^ kill him^'^ some said '^ drown^" 
Others wishM to hang him high. 

For as many i& follow Barley-corn, 
Shall surely beggars die. 

Then with a plough they plough^ him op. 

And thus they did devise. 
To bury him quick within the ^arth. 

And swore he should not rise. 

s 

With harrows strong they combed hini^ 

And burst clods on his head, 
A joyful banquet then was made. 

When Barley-corn was dead* 
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He rested sHll wittiin the eartli^ ' '* ' 
Till rain from skies did fedl, ' ^ 

Then he grew up in branches green^ ' * 
Which sore amaz'd them aUv "^ ^ 

And so grew up till midsumilier, ' 

He made them all afraid. 
For he was^ sprouted up on higfa^ ** 

And got a goodly beards 
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Then he grew till St. Jameses tide; 

His countenance was wan. 
For he was grown unto his strength^ 

And thus became a man. 

With hooks and sickles keen^ 
Unto the fields they hied. 

They cut his legs off by Ihe khees^ 
And made him wounds full wide. 

Thus bloodily they eut him dowto. 
From place where he did stand. 

And like a thief for treachery", '• 
They bound him in a band. 



So then they took him up again,-' 
According to this kind, ' • 

And packed him up in several 9ta(;k89 > 
To wither with the wind. 
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And with a^pitchfoilc iimt wa» dwtp^ 

Tbej rent him to'tlie bettrt^ . 
And likd'A thief fw ireaton: viley - 

They bomdkim in a'enrt. 

And tei^dmg him with we^xxis ftronj^^ : 

Unto the town they hfe, 
Apd $ttaight they xdoAv'd bua in a^ mow. 

And there they. 1ft} him U9<i . ' 

Then he^Jtay griHUiius by thewaH%, 

Till all his wvmnds were lore, ' 
At length. 1j>ey tock hiip vp agaui^' 

And cast him on the flow* * 

Ttiey hifcdrtwjp^ with l^qUy clul^ 
To beatat. hirq ^^ Qftoe, . ; 

They thwa^doed JVi hard on Barley-Hxuni^, ^ 
That flesh fell frow his bones^ 

Andidienithfiy tiook him vp agiuDi . 

To fijdffl wemen's nmiii, 
They dusted and they sifted him^. 

Till he was almost blind., . 

And thes &6y knit himin ajsuk^ 
Whichgrieved him. ftU acvo> - . 

TheyBtoep«dUm:i^^afat^GoiwD^( . 
For three days flpiicei«fidik)n»-. 
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Then they took him up agaiq^ •\ 

And laid Iiim for todry^ 
They castbuD onaohaiDb^:flopr^.. :r. 

And swore that he should diew . j * 

They rubhed hiiti and stifred faiiby • . .:u . 

And oft did toil and turn, ^.' ' ' .' / 
The mault-man likewise yowsrhia dteAjj'- 

His body hei would bui7i% ^ .: '.. -^ 
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They piiird'ito'd hauUd him up' jn ^lilt^ 

And threw him on a kiln. 
Yea dried him o'er a fire bright. 

The more to work their will. 



Then to tfie mill they fbrcM him stfa%lirt^ 
Whereas they bruis'd his bohesi, "^ * 

Thto miller swore to murder him v ^ ' 
Betwixt a pair of stones. 

The last time when they took him upt^ 
They served him worse tlian that^ 

For with hot scalding liquor store ; ' 
They wash'd him in a fat. 

But not content with this, God wot^ 
They wrought him so much harm, ' 

With cruel threat they promise next 
To beat him into barm. 
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And lying in this clanger dtcp. 

For fear that he should quarrel. 
They took him straight out of the firt^ 

And tunn'd him in a hanel. 

And then they set a iap to lum. 

Even thus his death begun. 
They drew out every drop of blood. 

Whilst any drop would run. 

Some brought jacks upon Aeir faado^ 

Some brought hill and horn. 
And every man his weapon had 

Barley-corn to overdirow. 

When Sir John Good-ale heard of diis 

He came ^rith mickle ai^ifat. 
And there he took their tongocs awar. 

Their l^s, or else their ^it. 

Sir Joiin at last in eaefa. respect 

So paid them all dieir ture. 
That some bj sleeping bj die walls. 

Some tumbliiig in die mire. 

Some lay gnaning bj die walk. 
Some fell in die street dom righf , 

The best of them did scarcely know 
What he had done o'er night. 
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All jrou good wives thkt brew good ila^ 
God keep ^ni all from tern, 

Buf if yon put too moth water in. 
Hie devil put out your eyne I 



'* A new Ballad for jou to look on. 
How Abult doth deale with ereij one." 



To the tone of— TriBmphud Jo}. 



AlAS Maclt he is a gentleman. 
And hath been since the world began, 
I never koew yet any man 

Hiat coald match with Master Mault, a 
I never koew any match Mault but ooc^ 
The iiiiUer with his ^ndiog stones 
He laid theni $o clos« that he cnnbt his b 

You aevei loiew t 
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Mault^ Mault^ thou art a. flower, 

Thou art beloved in every bower^ 

Thou canst not be misfiing one half hour; 

You never saw the like^ sir. 
For laying of his stones so close^ 
Mault gave the miller a copper nose. 
Sayings " thou and I will never be focs,"^ 

But unto thee I sticky sir. 

Mault gave the miller such a blow^ 

That from his horse he fell full low : 

He taught him his master, Mault^ for t(y ktid^^ 

You never saw the like, sir. 
Our hostess' maid she was to blame. 
She stole Master Mault away from her dame. 
And in her belly she hid the same^ 

You never saw the like, sir. 

So when the Mault did work in her head^ 
Twice a day she would be sped^ 
At night she could not get to bed^ 

Nor scarce can stand on her feet, sir. 
Then came in the Master Smith, 
And said that Mault he was a thief; 
But Mault gave him such a da«h in the leedi 

You never saw the like, sir. 
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^ I ^ iieu his iron was hot and redj 
lie had such an ache in all his head^ 
Tbe ^^uiith was fain to get him to bed^ 

For then he was very sick, sir. 
The carpenter came a piece to square^ 
He bad Mault come out if he dare. 
He would empty his belly and beat his sides bare. 

That he knew not where to sit, sir. 

To the fire he went, with an arm full of chips, . 
Mault hit him right between his lips. 
And made him lame in both his hips ; 

You never saw the like, sir. "* 

The shoemaker sitting upon his seal^ 
With Master Mault he began to fret. 
He said he would the knave so beat. 

You never saw the like, sir. 

Mault peept his head out of a hall. 

The shoemaker said he would drink him up all^ 

They tumbled together till down they did fell. 

You never saw the like, sir. 
The weaver being in his loom. 
He threatened Master Mault to bum, 
Whcii he had knit on to the thrum. 

You never saw the like, sir. 
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And such a court some wea^rs held^ 

They would pay our hostess when they had f[ird> 

But when every one had his part' and deal'd 

They knew not where to sit, sir; 
The tinker he took the weaver*^ part. 
Because he is touching unto his art, 
He took the pot and drank a quart. 

The world was very quick, sir. 

Mault had of him his own desire. 
He made him tumhle into the fire. 
And there he lost his byrling ire, ' 

He hath not found it yet, sir. 
The tailor he came to grind his shears, 
Mault and he were together by ihe ears. 
Great is the company Mault still rears. 

You never s^w the like, sir. 

For when his pTesskig iron was hot, 
He pressed a board instead of a coat. 
And sailed home m a feather bed boat> 

You never saw the like, sir. 
So then the tinker did sound his pan^ 
Then said Mastei^ Mault, I must be gone, 
I am the good fellow that helpeth each one^ 

You never saw the like, sir. 
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The tinker then that he was iakk 
Widi J^Iault to have a bout or twain^ 
Mauk hit him sore in every vein | 

You never saw the like, sir. 
Then bespake the tinker anon. 
He said he would prove himself a mn, . 
He laid on Mault till the house was gone 

The bung and. the tinker fell sick^ sir. 



The sailor he did curse and ban, 
He bad the boy go tap the can^ 
ril have a bout with Mault anon^ 

You never saw the like, sir. 
Aboard they went to try their match. 
And there they play'd at hop- and catch, 
Mault bestowed him under the hatch. 

And made him keep the ship, sir. 

Then came the chapman travelling by. 
And said, my masters I'll be with ye. 
Indeed Master Mault my mouth is dry, 

I will gnaw you with my teeth, sir. 
The chapman he laid aa apace 
Till store of blood came in his feoe, 
But Mault brought him in such a' case. 

You never saw the like, sir. 
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The mason came an oven to make^ 
The bricklayer he his part did take. 
They bound Mault to the good ale-stake. 

You never saw the like, sir. 
Then Mault began to' tell his mind. 
And plied them with ale, beer, and wine, 
'They left brick, axe, and trowel behind. 

They could not lay a brick, sir. 

Then qame the labourer 'out with his hood. 
And saw his two masters how they stood. 
He took Master Mault by the hood. 

And swore he would him strike, sir. 
Mault he ran, and for fear did weep. 
The labourer, he did skip and leap. 
But Mault cast him into the mortar heap. 

And there he fell asleep, sir« 

The butcher came to buy a sheep, . 
He said he would make Mault to cre^. 
But Mault made him the cat to whip, 

You never saw the like, sir. 
The glover came to buy a skin, 
Mault hit him right above the chin. 
The pewter John came doubling in. 
You never saw the like, sir. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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And laid on head, arms, and joints. 

Took away his gloves, and a gross of points^ 

And swore they had pa/d him in quarts and p 

You never saw the like, sir. 
Thus of my song I will make an end. 
And pray my liostess to be my friend. 
To glw me some drink now my money is spen 

Then Mault and I am quits, sir. 



XXXVI. 

m 

THE DEVONSHIRE NYMPH : 

OR, 

The Knights happy choice. Shewing how a youi 
rich Knight fell in love with the Daughter ol 
poor Weavef of Devonshire,' and for her beai 
and virtue, married her. 



In the West of Devonshire- 
Liv'd a maid of beauty rare, 
. Pretty Peggy was her name ; 
Ev'ry creature lov'd her nature, 
Peggy there had all the fame. 



. 1 
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Wheresoever I am walking, 
Or of whatsoever talking, 

Pi:etty Peggy must come in. 
She has so much duty and so much be^ii^y 

Notlto worship were a sin. 

' Fame, that f^tentii9»es dodi iiatter. 
Told the truth of all the taatter. 

To a young and worjthy Jkc^gllt, . 
One lov^d pl^imire^ mor^e than tref^xfi. 

Beauty was his sole delight.' 

Straight ia Jove he was itlToIved, 
And to try he was resolved. 

Whether Peggy would bekind. 
But he did never meet whh ev€v 

Suoh a foce, and such a miiid. 

t V 

When he first beheld the Gteature, 
All her cbdmiis were bent by ndture. 

Neither spotsrnor tower she wore. 
But she was singing, and a spinning. 

At her poor old fether's door. 

• 

When she sa<v him she retired. 
But his senses all were fired 

At the little interview : 
Qh, stay, he said, thou lovely niaid. 

For now I swear report is true, * 
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Straightway then he did pursue her/ 
And with all his art did woo her, 
Kiss'd her hands and bless'd her eyes, 

• - 

Proffer'd treasure for his pleasure. 
But, alas, she all denies* 

Golden promises he made het. 
And with vows he did persuade her. 

But her virtue was so strong. 
That all his art ne'er touched her heart, 

Altho* poor Peggy was but young. 

Dearest charmer be not cruel. 
To yourself and me, my jewel. 

Leave your homely rural sport. 
And be but mine, and thou shalt shine 

Amongst the glorious stars at court. 

All the pride of London city. 
That can make young ladies pretty. 

And vvhat change aflfords that's rare. 
All shall le, my dear^ for thee. 

And none with Peggy shaU compare. 

Sir; said she, do not endeavour. 
The poor daughter of a weaver 

Hr.s a heart of virtuous mould. 
Which no pride can draw aside. 

To be corrupted by your gold. 



* . 
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Then, said he, dear Peggy, may be 
You'll deny to be a Iddy, 

How does that now suit your mind ? 
Sir, said she, my low degree 

Is still to humble thoughts confinM. 

For that, says he, I ne*er will fault thee. 
But for humbleness "exalt thee. 

Thou this day my bride shall be. 
No longer they tarried, but were married. 

And lady Margaret was she. 

You may think her frieads consented. 
And that she was well contented. 

And I am sure so was the knight. 
For all the day they sport and playj 

But what they did, God knows, at night. 




.ill 1^ 
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XXXVU. 
VENUS'S LAMENT FOR ADONI& 

[From Browne's Britannia'f PostonilSf 14i5.] 

V B N u s by Adonis' side 
Crying kist^ and kissing cried^ 
Wrung her hands and tore her hair> 
For Adonis dying there. 

• 

Stay (qaoth she) O stay and live T 
Nature surely doth not give 
To the earth her sweetest flowers. 
To be seen but some few hours. 

On his face still as he bled 
For each drop a tear she shed. 
Which she kist or wipt away. 
Else had drown'd him where he lay. 

Fair Proserpina, quoth she. 
Shall not have thee yet from me ; 
Nor thy soul to fly begin. 
While my lips can V' 
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Here she clos'd again : and sovlia 
Say, Apollo would have eoioe . • 
To hare cured hi^ wounded Ui^b, 
3ut that she had smotl^^d hixn* 



XXXVIU. 



Sonff by Richard the First, Coeur d^ Lion, written' 
during his Imprisotimeht in the Tenebreiise, or 
Black Towen ' 

[Translated by Dr. Burney.— ^From the second volume of 
Dr. Burney's Greneral History of Music] 

L\ o wretched captive of his prison speaks. 
Unless with pain, and bitterness of soul \ 
Yet consolation from the Muse he seeks. 
Whose voice alone misfortune can contiroul. 
Wliere now is each ajjy, each baron, friend. 
Whose face I ne*er beheld without a smile ? 
Will none, his sovereign to redeem, expend 
The smallest portion of his treasures vile ? 
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Though none may blush that near two tedious years^ 
Without relief, my bondage has endured. 
Yet know, my £nglish, Norman, Gascon peers. 
Not one of you should thus remain immur'd ; 
The meanest subject of my wide domains^ 
Had I been free^ a ransom should have found; 
I mean not to reproach you with my chains^ 
Yet still I wear them on a foreign ground ! 



Too true it is, so selfish human race ! 
^^ Nor dead, nor captive, friend or kindred find. 
Since here I pine in bondage and disgrace. 
For lack of gold, my fetters to unbind. 
Much for myself I feel, yet ah ! still more 
That no compassion from my subjects flows ; 
What can from infamy their names restore, . 
If, while a pris'ner, death my eyes should close. 



ff 



But small is my surprise, though great my grief. 
To find, in spite of all his solemn vows. 
My lands are ravag'd by the Gallic chief. 
While none my cause has courage to espouse. 
Though lofty tow'rs obscure the chearful day. 
Yet, through the dungeon*s melancholy gloom, 
Kind Hope, in gentle whisper'^, seems to say, 
" Perpetual thraldom is not yet thy doom.** 
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Ye dear companions of my happy days. 

Oh Chail and Pensavin aloud declare, « 

Throughout the earth in everlasting lays. 

My foes against me wage inglorious war. 

Oh tell them too, that ne'er among my crimes 

Did breach of faith, deceit, or fraud appear ', 

That infamy will brand to latest times 

The insults I receive while captive here. 

Know all ye men, of Anjou and Touraine, 

And ev'ry bach'lor knight, robust and brave. 

That duty now and love alike are vain. 

From bonds your spv'reign and your friend to save. 

Remote from consolation here I lie. 

The wretched captive of a pow'ful foe. 

Who all your zeal and ardour can defy. 

Nor leaves you aught but pity to bestow ! 
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MILITARY SONG ON THE FRENCH 
CHAMPION ROLAND. , 

The following song in praise of Roland was traiislated from 
the French of the Marquis de Paulmy, by Dr. Barney^ and 
inserted in the second Tolumeiof hi« History of Music. 

Few heroes have been so fortunate as Roland : 

Vixere fortes ante Agamenmona i 

but their yery names have ingloriously peridied. Xht 
military renown and amorous adventures of Roland have 
been consecrated to fam^ by the immortal poems of 
Ariosto and Bemi. His daring courage in battle, hit^ 
gentleness and courtesy after victory, and his enthunastic 
love, are sliU familiar to every reader; and we haTe only 
to regret the loss of his Chanson, or military song, which 
formerly inspiritcnl whole armies to the most perilouf 
exploits. This song would have been a singular curiosity 
to Englishmen, as it was sung to animate the invading 
Normans at the battle of Hastings, by Taillefer, one of their 
Minstrels, riding on horseback at the head of their army. 

JuKT ev'ry N-aliant son of Gaul 
Sing RolaiuVs deeds, her greatest gloiy. 
Whose name will stoutest foes appal^ 
And feat< inspire for future stoij. 
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Roland IB childhood had no fears^ 
Was full of tpkksy nor knew a letter. 
Which, thou^ it cost his mother tears. 
His father cried, '^ So much the better: 
** We'll have him for a soldier hred, 
^* His strength and courage let us nourish, 
. *^ If bold the heart, though wild the head, ^ 
'^ In war hell but the better flburish.'* 
Let ev'ry, &c., 

Roland arriv'd at man's estate 
Prov'd that his father well admonish'd. 
For then hip prowess was. sa great 
That- all the world > beciime astonisVd, 
Battalions/ squadrons, he could break. 
And singly give them such ai beating, 
That, seeing him, whole armiea quake, 
And nothing think of but retreating. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 

In single combat ^twas the same : ^ 
To him all foes were on a level. 
For ev'ry one he overcame. 
If giant, sorc'rer, monster, devil. 
-^ His arm no danger e'er could stay, 
Kbr was the goddess Fortune fickle, 
Fch: if his foe he did not slay, 
lib im him in a rueful pickle. 
J Let ev'ry, &c. 
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Roland too much adored the fair^ 
From whom e'en heroes are defencele^^ 
And by a queen of beauty rare 
He all at once was render'd scfnseless. 
One hapless mom she left the kalghty 
Who, when he missM her, grew quite firantip^ 
Our pattern let him be in fight : 
His love was somewhat too romantic. 
Let ev*ry, &c. 

His mighty uncle, Charles the Great, 
Who Rome's imperial sceptre wielded^ 
Both early dignity and state 
With hi^h command to Roland yielded. 
Yet though a Gen'ral, Count, and Peer, 
- Roland's kind heart all pride could smother. 
For each brave man from van to rear 
He treated like a friend and brother. 
Let ev*ry. &c. 

■ 

XL. 
SONG FROM THIBAUT, KING OF NAVARRE. 

[Translated by Dr. Burney.- — From the second volume of 
Dr. Bumey's General History of Music] 

1 .THOUGHT rd vanquished mighty love, 
But find myself deceived ; 
For ev'ry hour, alas ! I prove 
The conquest unachiev'd. 
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Roland like Christian true would live. 
Was seen at mass^ and in procession ; 
And freely to the poor would give," 
Nor did he always shun confession./ 
But bishop Turpin had decreed 
(His counsel in each weighty matter) 
That ^twas a good and pious deed 
pis country's foes to drub and scatter. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 

At table Roland ever gay. 

Would eat, and drink, and laugh, and^ttle, 

But all was in a prudent way. 

On days of guard, or eve of battle. 

For still to king and counti-y true 

He held himself their constant debtor. 

And only drank in i^easdn due. 

When to transact he'd nothiiig better. 

* -I 

Let ev'ry, &c. 

To captious blades he ne'er would bend. 
Who quarrels sought on slight pretences j 
. Though he, to social joys a friend. 
Was slow to give or take ofiences. 
None e'er had cause his arm to dread 
But those who wrong'd his prince, or nation. 
On whom whene'er to combat led. 
He dealt out death and devastation. ' 
Let ev'ry, &c. 
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Than me less torture feels and pain 

While rigour thus I prove. 

For never did I yet attain 

The gift seraphic of a swain 

Who could without a premium love. 

The slightest, smallest boon to share 

Is all I humbly crave. 

To drive away the fiend Despair^ 

And snatch me from the grave. 

And is it then no crime to wound 

A faithful lover's heart? 

To hear his sad complaints resound. 

Then dash him to the abjrss profounc!^ 

Nor at his cruel suff 'rings start. 

Pronounce, my fair, a milder doom 
Before you've kill'd me quit€. 
For pity then too late will come 
When plung'd in endless night. 
A little love while yet I live 
Is worth a world in grave. 
And 'tis economy to give 
When by a trivial donative 
A heavy future charge we save. 

*^ The last stanza, which is not entire in the ori- 
ginal, has been amplified in the English, to supply 
a sufficient number of lines, for the melody." 
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XU. 

The Laidley* Worm of Spindleston Heughs^ a 
Ballad^ five hundred years old^ made by the old 
mountain bard^ Duncan Frasier^ living in Cheviot. 
A. D. 1270. 

ThiiBaikd was printed in Hutchinson*g History of Northum- 
berland, from a communication by the Rev. Mr. Lambe, 
of Norham, (editor of the old Poem, entitled Flodden 
Keld), who pretended to have transcribed it from a very 
ancient Manuscript. Both the historian and the commu- 
nicator gravely maintain its antiquity, and assign its com- 
position to the period mentioned in the title. It is almost 
superfluous to observe that it is a modem forgery, and it 
is singular that so impudent a fraud should have been 
suceetsfully practised on Hutchinson. 

I am informed by Mr. Turner, to whose suggeitions 1 am 
much indebted, that a lady now upwards of 70 had heard 
her mother repeat an older, and nearly similar ballad. If 
the verses resembled these, they could not be much earlier 
than her mother's birth. These are undoubtedly more 
recent Those who practise these deceptions, usually 
teild their story en some fragment or tradition, and when 
exposed, appeal to elderly persona if they have not heard 
it, or something resembling it, in their youth. 

Ji H £ king is gone from Bamborough castle : 

Long may the princess mourn. 
Long may she stand on the castle-wall, 
Looking for his return. 

* This is a northern corruption for loathly, i. e. loathfomc. 
VOL. IV. R 
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She has knotted the keys upon a string. 

And with her she has them ta'en ; 
She has cast them o'er her left shoulder, 
' And to the gate she is gane. 

She tripped out, she tripped in. 

She tript into the yard ; 
But it was more for the king's sake. 

Than for the queen's regard. 

It fell out on a day the king 
Brought the (pieeki with him home; 

And all the lords in our country 
To welcome them did come. 

Oh ! welcome father, the lady cries. 
Unto your halls and bowers ; 

And so are you, my step-mother. 
For all that is here is yours. 

A liHxl said, wond*ring while she ^lake^ 

Thk princess of the nordi 
Surpasses all of female kind. 

In beauty and in worth. 

The envious queen replied, at least 
You might have excepit a me ; 

In a few hours I will her bring 
Down to a low degree. 
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I will liken her to a laidleyworm^ 

That waq)s about the stone^ 
And not, till Childy Wynd* comes bad^ 

Shall she again be won. 

* ■ * . 

The princess stood at b^ bower dnmi, 

.Laughing: viixo could h^ blame? 

But e^er the next day's^smi went down^ 

A long worm sbei became* 

For seven miles east, and seven milies west^ 
And ^seven miles north and saailky 

No blade of grass or com could grow^ 
So venomous was her mouth. 

The milk of seven stately cows. 

It was cosily her to keep^ 
Was brought her daily,' winch Ae dfanfc 

Before she went to s£sep« 

At tlus day may be seen tiik ttie cave. 
Which held her folded up, 

■ 

And. ihe 9ikme trough^ the very same 
Out of which she (fid sup* 

Word went eai|t, and w(»rd went we«t^ 

And word is gone over the sea : 
That a laidley W4Mm» in Spindlestdn Heiighi 

Woi4ld mn, the nortli couBlry. 

* Therf if now a street q^rD^) Wyad> at BambjMrough. 
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Word went east^ and word went weslj 

And over the sea did go ; 
The child of Wynd got wit of it, 

Which filled his heart with woe. 

He called straight his meny men all^ 
They thirty were and three ; 

I wish I were at Spindleston, 
This desperate worm ta see. 

We have no time now here to yfaate^ 

Hence quickly let us sail } 
. My only sister Margaret 
Something I fear doth aiU 

They built a ship without delay, . • . : ' 
With masts of the rown-tree,* 

With fluttering sails of silk so fine. 
And set her on the sea» 

They went aboard. The wind with i^ed 
Blew them along the de^; • . . / 

At length they sp^d an huge sqtiare totver 
On a rock high and steep. : ; aj 

The sea was smooth, the weather cteur. 
When they approached nigher ; 

King Ida's castle they well knew. 
And the banks of Bamboroughshire-. ' • 

*. Mountain aik. — 
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The queen lookM out at a bower window. 

To see what she could see ; 
There she espied a gallant ship 

Sailing Upon the sea. 

When she beheld the silken sails 

Full glancing in the sun. 
To sink the ship she sent away 

Her witch wives every one. 

Their spells were vain. The hags returned 
To the queen in sorrowful mood. 

Crying, that witches have no power 
Where there is rown-tree wood. 

Her last eflFort — she sent a boat, 

Wliich in the haven lay. 
With armed men to board the ship } 

But they were driven away. 

The worm leapt up, the worm leapt down. 

She plaited round the stone ; 
And as the ship came to the land. 

She bang'd it off again 

The child then ran, out of her reach. 
The ship on Budle* sand« , 

And, jumping into the shallow sea, 
Securely got to land 

* Budle is si smftil village and port at a little diitaoce 
from Bamborough. 
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AbJ ther^ ran to S y i mBtaM w, 
The ciTT and UnoEh to view. 

Tbii &rt BOW Duncan Fnsier 

or Uievioi siogs in rb)-tDe ; 
liCfl BarabonMigfathire iDen should foigel. 

Some pan of it iu time. 



KrN<i ZAVDE ANI> ZEUNDAXA, A MOORISH 
T^VLE. 

From the Spanish. 

I''runi niiioiig ullier romances of the must famous feaits aud 
touriMLiioiita of Uio Moof, 1 have selected one, tlic origi- 
nal of whirh must havs brcn vcr; ancient, ai it relates the 
calnatrophc ol'a MouriiJi knightiii thecourt of oncol'tbe 
kin^ca of Tolodo, whirh city was re-conijuerett hy the 
Cbriittian* in the jear 1085. In my trauslation o( it, my 
only care hai been to preserve the literal *eiuc and spirit 
of the Spanish lonion, — Carter's Juume; fr 
to UaUga. 



i N troops of I'i^lit, and troops of U 
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I throw the cane, and prore their strength, 

I'ith the Azarques bold. 

Pith Adalife's comely men. 

The tournament to hold. 

^hese royal sports the kiag proclaiim 
pOTFor peace then lately made 
p J^twetn Granada's prince Atarfe 
■^•And Belchite's king Zayde. 

Ut Fame reports, the monarch's love 
I For a fair Moorish dame 

s the true cause of all these feasts : 
^Zellndaxa her name. 

Irst to the field, on fiery steeds, 
The Saracini flew, 
ir cloaks and jackets richly shone, 
f green and oraogc hue. 

p'ficymeters, embost with gold, 
Each shining target shows ; 
i letters which defiance bore 
PAgainst their country's foes. 

Jviftly the Alitarei next 

I Enter the listed field 

! goodly siy;ht their-scailet coats' 

I With snow-white flow'rets yield. 
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Ttcnr laigctHy for device tiie dij> 
Bf^ Adaa pnpt, did shoar, 

^ Lntil fiit^gvcd I gfo^. 



JdidUe's giQnt fcnigfals 
CXer the fieM alatrij fide, • 
Wrth cms of Rd and ]Pdlov chd^ 
AveS* toeachtfB tied. 

A dmhk knot wb ibeir device, 

^ a wild man^imdoQe, 
On whose eaonnuiis club was writ, 

^ T!m duoiigh cnbt vakmr won/* 



Tbc last^ bat barest tzoop, the Moor 

Aianpie most poctly^ kids: 
TVek vests were pupie mist with Uue, 
* And piames adocn Acir heads, v 

Od dieir green shidds^f with azure gnnmd. 

Two joined hiuids aie seen. 
And the letters there inscribed, 

" Snrnranded by the green." 

* Afanajzad is the Arabic name of a striked nlken vdt, or 
head-dress, worn by the Moorish women. It was the nsinl 
fiiTonr, in the dajs of knight-ernintfy» for the ladies to ffive 
them to their knightSy who tied them as a signal on Aeir 
arms, as beii^ tiie most coni^ncuoiis place. 

f Green was the pecniiar colonr affected by Mahomett 
his descendants, and the princes of the Mahometan faith: 
tiiis device shews, that Zeundaxa was of royal blood. 
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The fiirious king this emblem i«ad, ■ ■ ' " 

And, jealous, 'could not bear 
That Zelindaxa's heart with him 

Another mw should shal^e. 

To Selim, his Alcayde, he said, 
^' This Sun^ which ^shines so br^t, 

^^ And dares, in my despite, to blaae, . 
*^ Shall quenched be thife night." 

With matchless art, resistless foTce, 

Azarque now throws his cane, 
♦ And as hk coiH^r meawired'badt 

With speed the du% plain. 



* The chief art hi ftie Jaego de Cimas m, te ride fuD- 
speed, throw the cane at .a certaiii mark, and then fuddenly 
turn the horse back with equal ^iftneM. It was surdy in- 
Tented to train their horses to the Arabism maimer of riding 
up to their eneipy^ and, after castin^^jayelins, retreating with 
expedition fetore the ddVersary could retdiii tfaehr stroke. 
This custom, as oldas^'e Pkrthian emplMin the east, is, to 
this day, practised in Arabia. Niehhuhr; in his description 
of that country, hi^ giyen us a, piale- wherein 4fae dola or 
gOTernor and principal Arabs of Loheia in Yemen are repre- 
M»lrito4 tin 4Hai4nlle8,i lAirowihg canes at each other^ 

- ThuHq;»6rt w^ reTiTed on the marriage of they prince of 
:Allarias,,at Madri^ff where the q^usidrilles were comjpofled of 
fke noblest youtli, inihe Jkingdum, headod each, by a priuca 
.of*tite:bk>od. 
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The admiring croud tumultuous sbout^ 

*^ Alha thee save !" they cry : 
The ladies, from the royal seats. 

Applaud bitp passing by. 

Transported Zelindaxa throws 

* Perfumes upbn her koight. 
The king, with bitter grief and rage. 

At this heart-breaking sight. 

Calls to the cavaliers to cast 

Their slender canes away. 
And the presumptuous Azarque 

To seize witlioi|t delay. ; 

Two of the four quadrilles, with haste. 

Take lances in their hands \ 
For who shall venture to resist 

An angry king's commands \ •-• 

\ The other two would, fain have fought. 
Their utmost aid to lend \ 
But Azarque cries, " In^vain you try 
*^ To save^our wretched friend. 

* The Spamsh ladies have retained from the Moort thtir 
gallant way of throwing rose-water, perfumes, lloWers, &c. 
on their lovers and favourites, as they ^8 under their bal 
conies daring the carnival; a liberty Afibwed at no other 
season. Many a lady waits the return of the carnivali' U 
wake this tacit declaration of her sentiments. 



I 
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^^ Put down your lances ; let them come 

*^ And strike the deadly blow ; 
^^ That I a lover true expire, 

" This fatal day shall show." 

Azarque, at length, o'ercome and seiz'd, 

With grief the people see. 
And take up arms to give him help. 

So well belov'd was he, • 

From her balcony Zelindaxa 

Exclaims, with all her might, 
^^ Save him, ye Moors, O save him now, 

^' Preserve my faithful knight*** 

Then headlong down she strives to throw 

Herself in fell despair ; 
Her mother holds her in her arms. 

And soothes her frantic care. 

^^ Dost thou not see, my daughter dear, 

^^ That nothing can withstand 
^^ What a stern, royal lover's rage 

^^ Shall cruelly command ?'' 

A message fiom the monarch came. 

Enjoining her to choose. 
In some rtfhtion's secret bouse. 

Her liberty to lose. ' 
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Fair Zelindaza^ to the king 
Made straightway this reply : 

^^ The memory of Assarque fthall bp 
'^ My prison till i ^. 

^' And thou shah see that I will daie 
'^ Resist with comstancy^ 

^^ Whatever a sayage, bloody king 
<< May impiously decree/' 



xLin. 



THE HERMIT OF WARKWC«TH, 

By Percy. 

FIT THE FIRST, 

r 

JDark was the night, and wild the sterol^ 

And loud the torrent's roar ; 
And loud the sea was heard to da^h 

Against the distant m^. 



V 
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Musing on man's weak lia^iess state, 

The lonely Hermit lay : 
When/lo I he heard a female voice . 

Lament in sore dismay. 

With hospitable haste he rose^ 

And wak'd his sleeping iire ; ^ 
And^ snatching up a lighted brand, 
. Forth hied the rev'rend sin^ 

All sad beneath a neighbouring itt^ 

A beauteous maid be found. 
Who beat her br eas^ and with het tears 

Bedew'd the mossy groukid* 

O ! weep not, lady, weep not so j 

Nor let vain- fears alarm ; 
My little cell shall shelter thee. 

And keep the safi^ from harm* 

It is not for myself I ^eep. 

Nor for myself I fear : 
fiut for my dear and only friend. 

Who lately Id^ me heifre : 

Ari4 irii^tle some sheltering bower he sou^h^. 

Within this lonely wood. 
Ah i sore I fear his wandering feet 

Have slipt in yonder flood, .x 
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O I Uust in heaven, the Hermit said. 

And to my cell repair ; 
Doulit not but 1 shall find thy friend. 

And ease thee of thy care. 

Then climbing up bis loclty stairs. 
He scales the clilTsn high; 

And calls uloud, and waves his light 
To guide the stranger's eye. 

Among the tliickets long be winds 
With careful steps and slow : 

At length a voice return 'd hb call. 
Quick answering from below : 

O ! tell me, father, tell me true. 
If you have chanc'd to see 

A gentle maid, I lately left 
Beueath some neighbouring tree : 

But either I have lost the place, 

Or she hath gont' astray: 
And much I fear this fatal stream 

Halh snatch'd her hence away. 

Praise beavq 

The lady! 
And soon h 

And broiJ 
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Theii well WJis seen, these gentle friends 

They lov'd each other dear : 
The youth he press'd her to his heart ; 

The maid let fall a tear. 

Ah ! seldom had their host, I ween, 

Beheld so sweet a pair : 
Tbe youth was tall, with manly blooid ; 

She slender, soft^ and fiiif. 

The youth was clad ia forest green. 

With bugle^hom so bright : 
She in a silken robe and scarf 

Snatched up in hasty flight. 

Sit down, my children, says the Sage ; 

Sweet rest your limbg require : 
Then heaps fresh fuel on the hearth. 

And mends his little fire. * 

Partake, he said, my simple store. 
Dried fruits, and milk, and curds ; 

And spreading all upon the board. 
Invites with kindly words. 

Tlianks, father, for thy bounteous fere. 

The youthful coaple say : 
Then freely ate, and made gogd c^eer, 

And talk'd tilieir cares away. 

. IV. s 
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^ safe he plac'd the child 
-each of strife, 
** brave old earl 
'- life. 
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.v>ble house 
jouth to arms ; 
^ Scots despoil our fields, 
age all our farms. 

r halls and castles, once so fair, 
3W moulder in decay ; 
d strangers now usurp their lands, 
id bear their wealth away. 

far froai hence, where yon full stream 
ms winding down the lea, 
WaAworth lifts her lofty* towers, 
id overlooks the sea. 

e towers, alas ! now stand forlorn, 
ith noisome weeds o'erspread, 
re feasted lords, and courtly dames, 
A where the poor were fed. 
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Now say, my children, (for perchance 

My counsel may avail) 
What strange adventure brought you hexe 

Within this lonely dale ? 

First t^U me, father, said the youth^ 

(Nor blame mine eager tongue) 
What town \% here? What lands are these ? 
. And to what lord belong \ 

Alas ! my son, the Hermit said. 

Why do I live to say^ - 
The rightful lord of these domaios^ 

Is banish'd.&r away ? 

Ten winters now have shed their siUkWs^ 

On this my lowly hall> » 
3ince valiant Hotspur (so the North 

Our youthful lord did call.) 

Against Fourth Henry Bolingbroke 

Led up his northern powers. 
And stoutly fighting, lost his life 

Near proud Salopia's towers. 

One son he left, a lovely boy. 

His country's hope and heir ; 
And, oh ! to save him from his foes' 

It was his graadsire's care. 
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In Scotland safe he ptac'd the child 

Beyond the reach of strife. 
Nor long before the brave old earl 

At Bramham lost his life. 

And now the Percy name, so long 

Our northern pride and boast. 
Lies hid, alas ! beneath a cloud \ 

Their honours reft and lost. 

No chieftain of that noble house 

Now leads our youth to arms 5 
The bordering Scots despoil our fiefd^^^ 

And ravage all our farms. » 

Their halls and castles, once so fair. 

Now moulder in decay ; 
Proud strangers now usurp their lands, - 

And bear their wealth away. 

Nor far froip hence, where yon full stream 

Runs winding down the lea. 
Fair Warkworth lifts her lofty, towers. 

And overlooks the sea. 

Those towers, alas ! now stand forloiTn, 

With noisome weeds o'erspread. 
Where feasted lords, and courtly dames> 

And where the poor were fed. 
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Meantime £eu: off, mid Scottish hills^ 

The Percy lives unknown : 
On stranger's bounty he depends^ 

And may not claim his own. 

§ 

O might I with these aged eyes 

But live to see him here^ 
Then should my soul depart in bUss t 

He said^ and dropt a ^ar. 

And is the Percy Still so lov'd 
Of all his friends and thee ) 
. Then bless me, father, said the youth^ 
For I thy guest am He. 

Silent he gaz'd, then turn'd aside 

To wipe the tears he shed ; 
And lifting up his hands and eyes^ 

Pour'd blessings on his head. 

Welcome, our dear and much-lov'd lord> 
Thy country's hope and care : 

But who may this young lady be. 
That is so wondrou's fair ? 

Now, father, listen to my tale. 
And thou shalt know the truth : 

And let thy sage advice direct 
My unexperienced youth. 
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In Scotland I've been nobly bred 
Beneath the Regent's* hand^ 

In feats of arnis^ and every lore^ 
To fit me for command. 

With fond impatience long I burn'd. 

My native land to see : 
At length I won my guardian friend^ 

To yield that boon to me. 

Then up and down in hunter's garb 

I wandered as in chace. 
Till in the noble Neville'sf house 

I gain'd a hunter's place. 

Some time with him I liv'd unknown^ 

Till I'd the hap so rare, 
To please this young and gentle diame 

That baron's daughter feir. 






Now, Percy, said the blushing maid. 

The truth I mu^t reveal ; 
.Souls great and generous, like to thine. 
Their noble deeds conceal. 

* Robert Stuart, duke of Albany.* See the eontinuator 
of Fordun's Scoti-CbronicoD, cap. 18> cap. 23, &e. 

t Ralph Neyille, first earl of Westmoreland, who diiefly 
resided at his two Castles of Brancepeth, and Raby, both jn 
the bishoprick of Durham. 
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It happen'd on a summer's day. 
Led by the fragrant breeze^ 
. I wandcr'd forth to take the air 
Among the green-wood tree^. 

Sudden a Jband of rugged Scots, 

That near in ambush lay. 
Moss-troopers from the Wder-side, 

There seiz'd me for their prey. 

My shrieks had all been spent an vain, 
But heaven, that saw my grief. 

Brought this brave youth widiin my caU, 
Who flew to my relief. 

With nothing but his hunting spear. 

And dagger in his hand. 
He sprung like lightning on my foes. 

And caus'd them soon to stand, 

He fought, till more assistance came ; 

The Scots were overthrown ; 
Thus freed me, captive, from their bands. 

To make me more his own. 

O happy day ! the youth replied : 
Blest were the wounds I bare ! 

From that fond hour she deign'd to smile. 
And listen to my prayer. 



» » 
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And ^tthen- she knew my name and birth. 

She vowed to be my bride ; 
But oh ! we fear'd, (alas, the while !) 

Her. princely mother's pride : 

Sister of haughty Bolingbrokb,* 

Our house's ancient foe. 
To me I thought a banished wight 

Could ne'er such favor show. 

Despairing then to gain consent ; 

At length to fly with me 
I woa this lovely timorous maid 5 

To ScottSnd!* bound are we» 

This livening, as the night '5rew on. 

Fearing we were pursu'd. 
We turtf d adown the right-hand path, 

Andgain'd this lonely wood : 

Then lighting from our weary steeds 

To shun the pelting shower. 
We met ^hy kind conducting hand, 
. And reach'd this friendly bower* 



* Joan, Countess of Westmoreland, mother of the young 
lady, If as daughter of John of Gaunt, andhalf-«ifter of King 
Henry IV. 
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Now rest ye botb^ the HerDoit said ; 

Awhile your cares forego : 
Nor^ lady^ scoru my humble bed ; 

- — We'll pass the night below. ♦ 



FIT THE SECOND. 



Lovely smiled the blushingjuorn^ 
And every storm was fled : 

But lovelier far, with sweeter smile^ 
Fair EleANor left her bed. 

She found her Henry all alone^ 
And cheer'd him with her sight ; 

The youth consulting with his friend 
Had watch'd the livelong night. 



j * Adjoining to the cliff, which contains the Chapel of the 

' { Hermitage, are the remains of a small building, in which 

ft the Hermit dwelt. This consisted of one lower apartment, 

.i with a little bedchamber over it, and is now in ruins: 

whereas the Chapel, cut in the solid rock, is still very inlirt 

and perfect. 
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What sweet surprize overpowered her breast ! 

Her cheek what blushes dyed ! 
.When fondly he besought her there 

To yield to be his bride. 

Within this lonely hermitage 

There is a chapel mee: : 
Then grant, dear, maid, my fond request, 

And make my bliss complete. 

O Henry ! when thou deign'st to sue. 

Can I thy suit withstand ? 
When thou, lov'd youth, hast won my heartj 
Can I refuse my hand ? 

For thee I left a father's smiles. 

And mother's tender care ^ 
And whether weal or woe betide. 

Thy lot I mean to share. 

And wilt thou then, O generous mai^ 

Such matchless fayour show. 
To share with mc, a banish'd wighl^ 

My peril, pain, or woe ? 

Now heaven, I trust, hath joys in store 

To crown thy constant breast j 
For, know, fond hope assures my heart 

That we shall soon be blest. 
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Not far from hence stands Coquet Isle^* 

Surrounded by the sea ; 
There dwells a holy friar, well known 

To all thy friends and thee : 

*Tis fether Bernard, so rever'd 

For every worthy deed ; . 
To Raby castle he shall go. 

And for us kindly plead. 

To fetch this good and holy man 
Our reverend host is gone ; 

xVnd soon, I trust, his pious hands 
Will join us both in one. 

Thus they in sweet and tender talk 
The lingering hours beguile : 

At length they see^.the hoary sage 
Come from the neighbouring isle. 



With pious joy and wonder mix'd 
, i He greets the noble pair, 

! X And glad consents to join their hands 

; ]! With many a fervent prayer 

* In the little Island of Coquet, near Warkworth, are stiH 
seen the ruins of a Cell, which belonged to the BenedictiBC 
' nonks of Tinemouth -Abbey. 
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llien straight to Raby's distant walb 

He kindly wends his way; 
Mean-time in love and dalliance sweet 

They spend the livelong day. 

And now attended by their host, 

The Hennitage they view'd. 
Deep-hewn within a craggy clifli 

And over-hung with wood. 

And near a flight of shapely steps. 

All cut with nicest skill. 
And piercing thro' a stony arch ' 

Ran winding up the hill. 

There deck'd with many a flower and herb , 

His little garden stands ; 
With fruitful trees in shady tov/s. 

All planted by his hands. 

Then, scoop'd within the solid rock. 

Three sacred vaults he shows ; 
The chief, a chapel neatly arch'd, 

On branching columns rose. 



ti proper ornament was there, 
ist should a chapifl grace ; 
1 fram'd 
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0*er either door a sacred text 

Invites to godly fear ; 
And in a little scutchon hung 

The cross^ and crown, and spear. 

Up to the altar's ample breadth ^ 

Two easy steps aicend ; 
And near a glimmering solemn light 

Two well-wrought windows lend. 

Beside 'the altar rose a tomb 
All in the living stone ; , 

On which a young and beauteous maid 
In goodly sculpture shone. 

A kneeling Angel fairly carv'd 
Lean'd hovering o'er her breast 5 

A weeping warrior at her feet 5 
And near to these her crest.* . 

The cliff, the vault, but chief the tomb^ 
Attract the wondering pair : 

Eager they ask. What hapless dame 
lies sculptured here so fair ? 



• This is a Bull's Head, the crest of the Widdringtoii 
family. All the Figures, &c. here described are still visible^ 
only somewEat effaced with length of time." 
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X 

The Hermit sigh'd, the Hermit wept. 

For sorrow scarce could speak: 
At length he wip'd the trickling tears 

That all bedew'd his cheek : 

m 

t 

Alas ! my children^ human life 

Is but a vale of woe ; 
And very mournful is the tale. 

Which ye so fain would know. 



THE HERMIT'S TALE. 

Young lord, thy grandsire had a friend 

In days of youthful feme ; 
Yon distant hills were his domains | 

Sir Bertram was his name. 

Where'er the noble Percy fought 

His friend was at his side ; 
And many a skirmish with the Scots 

Their early valor tried. 

Young Bertram lov*d a beauteous maid, 
. As fair as fair might be; 

di&w-drop on the lily's che^k 
npt so fekas she. 
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Fair Widdrington (he maiden's name, 
VoD tow're her dwelling place;* 

Her sire an old Northumbriun chief 
Devoted to thy race. 

Alany a lord, and mauy a knight. 
To this lair damsel came ; 

But Bertram was her only choice j 
For him she felt a flame. 

Lord Percy pleaded for his friend. 
Her father soon consents ; 

None but the beauteous mdd herself 
His wishes now prevenls. 



But »he with studied food del&}^ 

Defers the blissful hour; 
And loves to try his constancy, 

And prove her maiden power. 

Tliat heart, she said, is lightly priz'd. 
Which is too lightly won ; 

And long shall rue that easy maid 
Who yields her love too soon. 
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With wassel, mirth^ and revelry 

The castle ruHg around : 
Lord Percy call'd for song and harp. 

And pipes of martial sound. 

The minstrels of thy noble house 

All clad in robes of blue. 
With silver crescents on their arms 

Attend ill order due. 

The great achievements of thy race 
They sung : their high command : 

" How valiant Mainfred o'er the seas 
*^ First led his northern band.* 

^^ Brave Galfred next to Normandy 

" With venturous Rollo came ; 
*^ And from his Norman castles won, 

" Assum'd the Percy name, t 

Tliey sung, how in the Conqueror's fleet 
^^ Lord William shipped his powers, 

^* And gain'd a fair young Saxon bride, 
^^With all her lands and towers. J 

* S^e Dugdale's Baronetage, page 269, &e. 

+ In Lower Normandy are three Places. of the name of 
Percy : whence the family took the suri^unp of De Percy 

^ William de Percy, (fifth in descQnt from Galfred » 
or Geffery de Percy, son of Mainfred) assisted ia the 
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'^ Then journeying to the Holy Land, 
'* There bravely fought and died : 

" But first the silver Crescent \<»an, 
'* Some Paynini Soldan's pridc^ 

^^ They sung, how Agnes, beauteous heir, 
** The queen's own brother wed, 

'^ Lord Josceliue, sprung from Charlemagne, 
** In princely Brabant bred.* 

** How he the Percy name rcviv'd, 

*' And how his noble line 
*^ Still foremost in their country's cause, 

" With godlike ardour shine/* 

conquest of England, and had given him the large possev 
sions in Yorkshire, of Enimade Porte, (so the Norman 
-writers name her) whose father, a great Saxon lord, had 
been slain fighting along with Harold. This yomig lady, 
William, from a principle of honour and generosity, mar- 
ried: for having had all her lands bestowed ujion him by 
the Conqueror, " he, (to use the words of the old Whitby 
*' Chronicle) wedded hyr that was very heire to them, in 
" discharging of his conscience." See Harl. MSS. 692. (26.) 
— He died at Mountjoy,near Jerusalem, in the first Crusade. 
* Agnes de Percy, sole heiress of her house, married 
Josceline de Louvaine, youngest son of Godfrey Barbatus, 
duke of Brabant, and brother of queen Adeliza, second wife 
of king Henry I. He took the name of Percy, and was 
ancestor of the earls of Northumberland. His son, lord 
Richard de Percy, was one of the twenty-six barons^ 
ckown to see the Magna Charta duly observed. 
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With loiid acckims the listening crdw^t 

Applaud the master's 90Ug, . 
And deeds of arms and war becaaoe 

The theme of every tongue, , . ' 

Now high heroic acts they tdfe,; 4 u 
Their perils past recall.: - ...-^ .r / 

When, I0 ! a damsel^ youngs and/fsarij.^ 
Stepp'd fojnywk ^n>', the haPf tiT 

She Be^lkm courteously adfh»6S^i|^ ;> 
And kAieeling ofk her knee...f. |..j/^ 

Sir kflight, the lady of thy W^fttn iiv/i n 
Hath se»t.this gift ^ that.. ij 1:^,^'/ 

Tlien forth she dlreW a glitteruQgi j^eli%'^*> _ 
Well-plated laany a . fdd^ . n 

The ca8que,wa9 wrought of.tepaipjQf'd.steel, 
The crest of bumi^'dg^Mf* i 'h -jd 

Sir knighty {hy ladf sends tbed tbki T 
And yields to be thy brifl^, i A 

When thou hast proved ^k ibaiden gifk 
Where sharpest blows-are tried.. 

Young Bertram took the shining hetB[if^ 
And thrice hekxss'd^the 8aBie«^.^ '. 

TVust me, I'll prove tiiis -prtciova^tilsqu^ 
With deeds of noblest faine; ; • pv 

VOL, IV. T 
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Lotd Percy and bis baions boU^ 

Then fix upon a day 
To scour the marches, late opprei^ 

And Scottish wrongs repay. 

The knights assembled on die hiDIi 
A thousand horse or more : 

Brave Widdrington, Ao' sunk in ftBt§^ 
The Percy-standard bore. 

Tweed's liinpid current soon ihey pass. 
And range the borders round : 

Down ihegreen slc^pes of Tiviotdale 
Their bi^le-homs reidund. 

As ^ta a lion in his den 
Hath heard the huntssr's cries. 

And rushes forth to meet his foes. 
So did the Douglas rise. - 

Attendant on their chiefs ctonunand 
A thousand warriors wait : 

And now die fatal hour drew on 
Of cruel keen debate. 

A chosen troop of Scottish youths' 
Advance before the rest ; , . 

Lord Percy mark'd their gallant mcoii^' 
And thus his friend addr^ss'd : 



./' * 
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Now, Bertram, prbve thy^Lady^s helm. 

Attack yon forward band ; 
Dead or alive. 111 rescue thee> 

Or perish by their hand; 

Young Bertram bow'd, with glad assent. 

And spurr'd his eager steed. 
And calling on his Lady's name, 

RushM forth with whirlwind i^ieecU 

As when p. gafove of sapling oaks 

The livid lightning rends ^ 
So fiercely 'mid the <^posing ranks 

Sir Bertram V sword descends. 

\ 

This way and that hie drives the steely 

And keenly pierces thro' ; 
And many a tall and comely knight 

With furious force he diew. 

Now dosing ibst on every side . . 

They hem Sir Bertram round | 
Bat dauntless he repels their rage^ 

And deals forth many a wound. 

The vigour of his single arm 

Had well-nigh won the afield 5 
When ponderous fell a ScQ!ttit|i ax%. 

And clove hk lifted ^eld« 



Another blow his temple took. 

And reft his helm in twain ; 
That beauteous helm, his Lady't gift ! 

His blootl bedew 'd the plain. 

Lord Percy saw his champioa fall 

Amid the unequal fight ; 
And now, my noble friends, he said, 

JrfCt's save this gallant koigbt. 

Then rushing in with stretch'd-out shield 

He o'er the warrior hung ; 
As some fieicc eagle spreads her wlog 

To guard her eallow young. 

Three tiojes they strove to seize their parey, 
' Three times they quick retire ; 
What force could stand his furious strides. 
Or meet his martial fire ? 

Now gathering round on every part. 

The battle rag'd amain ; 

And many a lady wept her lord 

Tliat hour untimely slain. 



Percy a 
.Then 



[Teat in arms, 
ft abow.'d ; 
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At length the glory of the day 

The Scots reluctant yield. 
And, after wondrous valour shewn, 

They slowly quit the field.- 

All pale extended on their shields. 

And weltering in his genre. 
Lord Percey's knights their bleeding friend. 

To Wark's fair castle • bore. • 

Well hast thou ctofiM my daughtnr'iaf loite. 

Her father kindly said ; 
And she herself shall dress thy wounds. 

And tend thee in thy bed. 

A message went> no daughter came ; 

Fair Isabel ne'er appears : 
Beshrew me, said the aged, chief. 

Young maidens have tteir fears. 

Cheer up, my son, thou shalt her see 

So soon as thou cans't ride ; 
And she shall nurse thee in her bower, • 

And she shall be thy bride. 

Sir Bertram at her name reviv'd. 

He bless'd the soothing sound ; 
Fond hope supplied the Nurse's cftrU^ 

And heard his ghiistly wound. ' '' 

* Wark castle, a fortress belonging to the English, 
and of great note in ancient times, stood on the soulhem 
banks of the River Tweed, a little to the east of Tiviotdale, 
and not far from Kelso. - It is now entirely destroyed. 
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FIT THE THIRD. 

Onb eariy morn, while dewy ditrpi 
Hung trembling on the tree. 

Sir Bertram from his sick-bed rose. 
His bride he would go see. 

A brother he had in prime of youth. 

Of courage firm and keen. 
And he would tend him on the tray 

Because his wounds were green. 

All day o'er moss and moor they rode. 

By many a lonely tower ; 
And 'twas the dew-fall of the night 

Ere they drew near her bower. 

Most drear and dark the eastle seem'd. 
That wont to shine so brta 

lopg and loud Sir fi^^Kci]l'd 
k beheld a ligU 
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"Hn Bertmm calls^ tby Lady's lorn, 

Come from his bed of care ; 
All day Tyc ^dden o'er moor and moss. 

To see thy Lady fifur. 

Now out, alas 1 (she loudly shriek'd). 

Alas ! how may this be ? 
For six long days are gone and past^ 
L Since she set out to thee. * v 

Sad terror selz'd Sir Bertram's hearty • ^' 
And ready was he to $ei11 ; - ' 

When now the draw-bridge was let down^ 
And gates were opened alL 

Six days, young knight, are past and gme. 

Since she set out to thee ; 
And sure if no sad harm had happ'd 

Long since thou would'st her see* 

For when she heard thy grievous chance. 

She tore her hairj and cried, 
Alas ! I've slain the comeliest knight^ 

All thro' my folly and pride ! 

And now to atone for my sad &ult. 

And his dear health regaip, 
I'll go myself and nurse my Jove, . 

And soothe his bed of pain. 
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Then mooBtrd she Iwr mOk-wlnle sleedl 

One moiD at break of day; 
Aod two tall TBomm went wtdi tier. 

To guard her on die way. 

Sad tarror' smote Sir Bertram's breast^ 
And grief o'erwbelm'd bis mind : ' 

Trust irte, said he, I ne'er will rert '- 
TDl I thy lady find. 

That night his spent in sonow and ctira | 
And with sad boding heart, -^ 

Or ever the dawning of the day : v 

His brother and he depart. ' -:^<. 

Now, brother, we^ll our ways divide,^ ■-'—' 

O'er Scottbh hills to range : 
Do tliou go north, and HI go west;' 

And all our dress well change. 

Some Scottish carle hath seiz'd my love, ■ 

And Iwrne her to his den ; 
And neVr \\i\\ I tread English ground 

"HH she is restored again. 

Tlie bn>theTs straight their paths divide^ 

i>Vr Svvttish hills to range : 
And hide ihonisehes in quaint disguise^ 

And i»tt their dres? they change. 
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My lord^ he said^ is not at home 

To hear ^, Minstrel's song : 
And should 1 lend thee lodging here^ 

My life would not be long. 

He pla/d again so soft a strain^ 
Such power sweet sounds impart^ 

He won the churlish Porter*s ear. 
And mov'd hi$ stubborn heart. 

Minstrel, he said, thou play'st 90 swed^ 
Fair entrance thou should'st win ; 

But, alas ! Fm sworn upon the rood 
To let no stranger in, ' 

Yet, Miqstrel, in yon rising cliff 

Thou'lt find a sheltering cave ; 
And here thou shalt my supper share. 

And there thy lodging havCf 

AH day be sits beside the gate. 

And pipes both loud and clear ; 
All night he watches round the walls, 

In h<^s his love to hear. 

The first night, as he silent watch'd. 

All at the midnight hour. 
He plainly heard his Lady's voice, 

Jjamenting in the tower. 
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The second night the moon shone clear^ 
And gilt the spangled dew ; 

He saw his Lady thro' the grate^ * 
But 'twas a transient view. 

ITie third night wearied out he slept 
'Till near the morning tide ; 

When^ starting up, he seiz'd his sword. 
And to the castle hied. 

When, lo ! he saw a ladder of ropes 

Depending from the wall ; 
And o'er the mote was newly laid 
^ A poplar strong and tall. 
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And soon he saw. his love descend, 

Wrapt in a tartan plaid ; 
Assisted by a sturdy youth 

In highland garfo y-clad, 

Amaz'd, confounded at the sight. 

He lay unseen anid still ; 
And soon he saw them cross the stream. 

And mount the neighbouring hill. 

Unheard, unknown of all within^ 

The youthful couple fly. 
But what can 'scape the lover's ken ? 

Or shun his piercing eye ? 
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With silent step he Ibllows'close 

Behind the flying pair. 
And saw her hang upon his arm 

With fond familiar air. 

Thanks^ gentle, youth^ she often said i 
My thanks thou well hast won i 

For me what wiles hast thou contriT^d ? 
For me what dangers run ? , 

And ever shall my grateful heart 

Thy services repay : — 
Sir Bertram would no farther hear, 

But cried> Vile traitor^ stay ! 

Vile traitor, yield that lady up ! 

And quick his sword he drew : 
The stranger turn'd in sudden rage. 

And at Sir Bertram flew/ 

With mortal hate their vigourous arms 
Gave many a vengeful blow : 

But Bertram^s stronger hand prevail'd^ 
And laid the stranger low. 

Die, traitor, die ! -—A deadly thrust 

Attends each furious word.^ 
Ah ! then fair Isabel knew his voice. 

And rush'd beneath his swonL 



6 au> it4i.i.*y«, 

TWb don tkr badKT tbT !— 
Jkns BBC Ik HsMnt piars, md v^t: 
Hit tattgot BO ■(■£ coaU aif . 

^ lopA W died, Te iDfdj^fdr, 
Hdv *a I aifl Ae mt ?— 

Ek 1 coall wmp m j f ia d af ■■wif, 
h feS, sal «^U her feKH^ 
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TV HoMit '■rp^ and so did Atewi 
they ficfa'd ; be hiin^ hb head. 

O bliod and jealoiE nge, be cnei. 
What nit ftnm ihee flow I 

Tlic Hennh paifi'd ; tber iDent moi 
lit »"epi, and tber %vn woe. 



Ah ! ithfn I heard my bnnber's name. 

And saw my l^dy bleed, 
I Fa*-'d, 1 wqrt, 1 curst my arm, 

"Diut wrought the fatal deed. 
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My Brother^ alas I spake never move | 

His precious li£^ was flown* 
She kindly strove to soothe my pain^ 

R^ardless of her own. 

Bertram^ i^esaid^ be comforted^ 

And live to think on me : 
May w& m heaven that union ftfove^ 

Which here was not to be I 



JBertram^ she said^ I still was true ; 

Thou only hadst my heart : 
May we hereafter meet in bliss I ' 

We now^ alas ! must piart* 

For thee I left my Father's haU^ 

And flew to thy relief; 
Wheuj lo ! near Cheviot's fatal hills^ 

I met a Scottish chief. 

Lord Malcolm's son^ whose proffered love 

I had refus'd with scorn ; 
He slew my guards^ and seiz'd on me^ 

Upon that fatal morn : 

And in these dreary hated walls^ 

He kept me dose confin'd : 
And fondly sued^ and warmly press'd 

To win me to bis mind. 
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Each rinng mom increased my paia. 
Each night iocreas'd my fear; 

When wandering in this northem garb^ 
Tliy brother found me here* 

He quickly £nrm'd this brave design 
To set me^ captive^ free ; 

And on the moor his hcMrses wait^ 
Tied to a ne^bouring tree. 

Then haste^ my love^ escape away^ 
And for thyself provide ; 

And sometimes fondly think on her 
Who should have been thy bride. 

Thus pouring comfort on my sool^ 
Even with her latest breathy 
, T' She gave one parting fond embrace. 

And clos'd her eyes in death. 

In wild amaze, in speechless woe^ 
Devoid of sense I lay : 

Then sudden all in finantic mood, 
I meant myself to slay : 

And rising up in furious haste. 

I seiz'd the Woody brand :* 
A sturdy arm here interpos'd. 

And wrench'd it from my hand. . . 

♦ i. e. iword- 
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A crowd, that from the c^tle dime, ' "' 
' Had miss'd their lovely ward; - ' \ 
And seizing iiie to j>rison bore, ^ * ' ' ^ 
And deep in duiigeon barr'd. ' * 



It chanc'd that on ifcat very nSDfe ■*'' -^ 
Their chief was prisoner ta*en r^ ' ' 

Lord Percy haS uM sobii exufhanigYli*^* ^"^ . 
And strove to soothe nay jpain, - 

And soon those honoured dear r^ttttdftj^^j^T" 
To England were 6onvey*d j ■'■■ (* 

And tbtte witiini thdr sileot tombs^' - -^^^ ^ 
With holy rites w^re laid. ^'^ 

For me^ I loefth'd my wreitched life. 

And long to end it thought ; 
'Till time, and books; aiid holy men 

Had better counsels titiight. 

They, raised my heart to ,that pure iuwns^ 
Whence h^venly ccynfert /Bowb : ' « 

They taught jm-to'desiHairdie wcnM^l^'i: 
And calmly bear ita> woes. 
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No more the slave of l^wcva F^^ i ^nii 
Vain hope, and sm'did «^^ : ^ijl 

I meekly vpw'jl^oi^spQiidrwy M»h : ; : r 
In pemteu«(i)fU|dj!SIQ^« ^ ,i .n lli7^ 

TOfc. IV. V 
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The bold Sir Bertram now no nKNre, 

Impetuous, haughty, wild ; 
But poor and humbly Benedict, 
I Now lowly, patient, mild ; 

My lands 1 gave to feed the pocnr, 
And sacred altars raise ; 

And here a lonely Anchoret 
I came to end my days. 

This sifveet sequestered vale I chose, 
These rocks, and hanging grove ; 
^ For oft beside that murmuring stream 

.^ My love was wont to rove. 

:i 

ji My noble Friend approv d my choice ; 

* This blest retreat he gave ; 

Jl; And here I carv'd her beauteous fbrin^ 

And scoop'd this holy cave. 

Full fifty winters, all forlorn. 
My life I've linger'd here ; 

And daily o'er this sculptur'd saint, 
I drop the pensive tear. 

And thou, dear brother of my heart. 

So fiuthful and so true. 
The sad remembrance of thy fate 
' " Still makes mybodom rue. 
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Yet not unpitled pass'd'my life, 

Forsaketi, or forgot. 
The Percy and his noble sons 

Would grace my lowly cot. 

Oft the great Earl from toils of state. 

And cumb'rous pomp of powers 
Would gladly seek my little cell. 

To spend the tranquil hour. 

fiut length of life is length of wOe, 

I liv'd to mourn his fell ; 
I liv'd to mourn his godlike sons. 

And friends and folloi^ers all. 

But thoii the honours of thy race, ^ 

IjovM youth, shalt now restore ; 
And raise again the Percy name 

More glorious than before. 

He ceas'd, and on the lovely pair 

His choicest blessings laid : 
While they with thanks and pitying team - 

His mournful tale repaid. 

And now what present course to take, 

They ask the good old sire ; 
And guided by Ids sage advice. 

To Scotland they retire. 
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Mean-time their suit such £avoiuc found 
At Kaby*s stately hall, 

Earl Neville, and his princely spouse^ 
Now gladly paraon all. 

She suppliant at her nephew's* throne, ' 
The royal grace implor'd : 

To all the honours of his race 
The Percy was restor'd: 

The youthful Earl still more and more 
Admir*d his beauteous dame : 
i Nine noble sons to him she bore. 

All worthy of their name. ^ 



r ^ » £ii|g Henry y. Anao 1414. 
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THE DEATH-SONG OF RAGNAR LODBRACH, 



or Lodbrog, king of Denmark ; 
Translated from the Latio of Olaut Wormius, 



[Bp. Percy publiihed the original aud a prose translation of 
thi« Song in 1763. See his Five Pieces of Rnnic Poetry.] 

Radhar Lodbbafh flocrithed in the eighth century, and 
by his naval expeditions rendered himself the terror of 
the northern parts of Europe. After having carried on 
his depredations with auccess for many JC^tt, he was &t 
length taken prisoner by Ella, king of Northumberland, 
whose coast! he had invaded, and put to death by him, , 
being (as was reported) cast into a dungeon full of ser- 
pents. Rig melancholy fate stimulated his son Ivar to 
rcTenge it j and on this occasion the fkinoiis standard of 
the Kaven is said to have been embroidered by his »latcrs, 
and consecrated with such magic rites as insured victory 
to those before whom it was borne. Under this standard 
Ivar made a descent on the territories of F.lla, fought 
with, Tanqnistaed, and put him to death in his turn. 

This poem is p eserved by Olaus Wormius, in his treatise De 
literature RimicS. While the frequent return of the 
tame images' and expressions shews the author's ignorance 
of the nicer rules of composition, he exhibits a species of 
«aT^e greatness, a fierce and wild kind of sublimity, and 
a noble contempt of danger aud death. 
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An account of the original Runic, and particukr conftmo 
tioD of the vene, the harmony of which did not depend 
on rhime, but on the number of corresponding syDablei, 
and diipof ition of fetters, may be seen in Ofauu Wormias*s 
Appendix. The reader is referred, likewise, to Dr. Blair's 
Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossiaa. If for no 
other reason,4his Epicedium is yalnabfe, as it» doobtfesi, 
affords a lively picture of the manners and sentiments of 
the northern nations. 

With our sword's resistless might. 
We have thinn*d the ranks of fight. 
In early life, his volum'd train 
The crested serpent roll'd in vain. 
Thora's charms, the matchless prize ; 
Gothland saw my fame arise. 
' Thronging crowds the monster scan, 

9 Shouts applausive hail me Man. 

jT' All his fierceness prompt to try. 

The shaggy vestment cloth'd my thigh : 
Soon transpierced, in death he lay. 
My fiEdchion smote for splendid pay. 

Still a youth, we steer our course,* 
Toward the morning's distant source ; 

» From this exploit, Ragnar obtained his surname of Lod- 
brach, or Hairy-breeches. For the king of Gothland having 
promised his daughter Thora to the man who should kill s 
vast serpent which wasted the country, Ragnar undertook 
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Through the vast Orconic flood 
Torrents run of crimson blood. 
The yellow-footed bird we feast, 
Plenty fills the ravenous beast. 

the enterpriie, aod dreisiiig Iiimnelf in the ikiiu of beaib, 
with the hairy aide outermost, threw water oter them i the 
cold, to which be purposely exposed himieif, forming round 
him a «uit (aj it were) of frozeu armour. He met the ier- 
peot, who»e teeth had do effect on this impeoetrable mail, 
fixed him to the ground with hia spear, and rippinghim ap 
with his sword, tore out hiH heart. After the victory the 
king presented him his daughter, and, on account of hii 
rough dress, gave him the name above ineDlioned,by whidi 
he wu from that time distinguished. 

Olaus Magnus relates this adventure, but says, h« fought 
nith, aod killed two suakes. That the king had taken them 
when young, and bred them up as a guard for his daughter; 
but aj they increased in size they became a public terror, 
and poisoned the country. 

Such is the fabulous beginning attributed by bards and 
historians to the actions of Hagnar Lodbracb. Such a heru 
c'ould not first appear on the stage in the common way. 5L 
George and the Dragon, and Hercules strangling two inaket, 
while in his cradle, naturally arise in the mind. In more 
obscure and early ages, the romantichathalways been mixed 
with the true. — The subsequent adventures of R^nar seem, 
however, better founded, and carry no marks of fable till 
i*e come to the last scene, when the manner of his death i» 
as wonderful and incredible as bis first appearance. 
According to Obus Wonnius, every stanza began with the 

Pugnavimus eosibuB 

We have fought with swords. 
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Our steel-struck helms sublime resound^ 
The sea is all one bleeding wound* 
Our foes lie weltering on the shore^ 
Deep the raven wades in gore. 

Crown'd with twenty rolling years^ 
High we raise our glittering spears. 
And deeds of glorious worth display. 
Wherever shines the lamp of day. 
Still we the trembling east appal. 
Eight mighty chiefe at Dimen fall. 
We scorn with mean and niggard food, 
i To treat the generous eagle brood. 

^ The wound its ruddy sweat distils. 

The gaping ocean carnage fills. 
Their host is struck with dire dismay, 
f pE Its strength of years dissolves away. 

|5 War and death terrific lower 

'" When th* Helsingians brave our power: 
'' We urge them down the gloomy road. 
They throng tVard Odin's dark abode. 
The Vistula beheld our course. 
Our navy stem its rapid force, \ 

The biting sword descended steep. 
One wound extensive glow*d the deep : 
Its shores the reeking current died. 
Our falchions mock'd their armour's pride 
With echoing voices roar'd amain. 
And cleft their stubborn shields in twain. 
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No warrior droop'd, no warrior filfd, ^ \ 

Till on the deck Heraudus bled.. 

A braver chief, to distant lands 

Ne er guided his victorious bands 

Ne'er beheld a chief more brave 

His ships of battle plough the wave. 

His art impell'd by conscious might. , ; 

With eager traniqport fought the fight. 

Their shields aside each warrior threw ; 

The spear on rapid pinion flew 

Heroes its deadly speed, confest. 

It quiver'd in the dauiltless breast. 

With hunger keen the trenchant swdtd ' *' 

Wide the Scarfian rodks engor'd. ''^'^ ' 

His shield became of purple grain • •■ 

E'er Rafno fell, the king of men. 

From every helm-encircled crown. 

The blood warm sweat in streams ran down. 

Round th' Indirian isles that day 

The crows were surfeited with prey. 

There the wild beast inglutted stood. 

For plenteous was the feast of bloud« 

All fought as one, no single name 

(^aim'd the distinguished mark of fame. ' ', 

When first appear'd day's fluning siaoTy 

I saw the piercing dails of war, '* 

The barbed arrows took their flight . 

When first he stfeak^d the eait witb %fit. •:/: 
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The vengeful sWords whirled c/er the main 
Their strong-knit bucklers teiirin twain ; 
With mingled .clash ouic arms resound. 
The helms of men to dust are ground* 
Not with more tianqport by his side 
The lover clasps his beauteous bride. 

The thick-rais*d storm pur shields defy y 
In Northumbria's land they lie. 
Their gory carcases bestrew 
The soil, and taint the morning dew^ 
Routed they fled with wild dismay, 
Their boasted warriors dar'd nor stay, 
Wliere the sword with grim delight 
Their helmets polish'd plains would bite,. 
The genial bed such rapture warmcj . . 
Blest with the youthful widow's charms* 

Herthiofe escap'd our fbrce,^ . . . ^ 

And widely sped his prosperous coarsey . -■ \ 
Where with rude rocks against the skies 
The southern Orcades arise, . . - 1 

While he whp .gave u£,^to di^lay^ ■ . : . 

And shine in victory s bright array, 
Rogvald, our glory and our prkle, - - ? 1 

Compell'd by ffelt^st^erftniandatey diai^': •- "' 
PlUng'd in the storm of iunms befell ^ ' - ^ 1 
Then mourn'd the •ha^s with shriddog' yelLi 
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For drefMlful in the sport 6f war. 

The darts of blood he hurrd afar ; - 

The darts of blood he well could wielc^ 

The shattejr'd helms bestrew'd the field.' *!< * 

» • ■ ' 

Heaps pil'd on heaps the warriors lie^ • i I nf. 
The hawk lp(^ down with joyous eye^ 

The pastime sees^ and clotted gore, .:i 
Envying the eagle, nor the boar. 

Together rush the shield and awiordi . ■ • . . I 

Then fell Irlandia's haughty Icnrd, m.- 1 

Marstan ; he floats in Vedra's bay, ' v r?. 

The hungry raven's destined prey. . /. I 



Amid the weapons strifefiil scorn. 

Many a hero/ in the mom 

Of life and glory, press*d the plain, i 

My son, mature in fame, was jslain, 

Ripe in renown the du3t he press'd^ 

The griding felohioo rived his breast^ 

By Egill,.dauatlei9s Agner dies. 

He rends his arm?, the victor's prize* 

In Hamdus' c<;tt^et sounds the lance, . 

Red lightnings from the standards glance. 

.-•■'• . . ■ "*" 

Sparing of .v(ror4% the brave I view ; , ' 

Their foesljiey pi^^gaUy rtew. 
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Thrown to the wolves ; th' EndOian flood 
For seven whole days was stain'd with blood. 
So looks the wine our handmaids bear^ 
IXed deep the impurpled ships appear. 
The falchion raging mid th* alarms^ 
And hoarse tumultuous din of arms, 
Gash'd many a mailed cuirass bright^ 
In Scioldungia's fatal fight. 

« 

I saw th^ widow*8 darling joy, 
I saw the virgin's fair-hair d boy. 
Saw them in morning beauty gay. 
Saw set in death their youthful ray. 
Warm with many a glowing stream^ 
Ila*8 ruddy billows gleam. 
As by circling nymphs supplied. 
The fervid bath, in copious tide, 
From the vine's nectareous hoard. 
Floats around the social board. 
E'er Orn expir'd, with frequent stroke, 
I saw his blood-stain'd buckler broke ; 
By strong necessity contrord, 
Inverted life forsakes the bold. 

The 'game of slaughtering swords, we haste, 
' Where Lind frowns o'er the Watery waste, 
With three contending kings to try ; 
How few escape ! rejoic'd to fly ! 
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The wild beasts gBarring throng the strand^ 
The hawk and wolf commmgled standi 
Tear them with goading hunger's fire. 
Nor till with earnage cramdi'd^ retire. 
While fierce we smote,, th* Hybernian^s blood. 

With copious torrents swell'd the flood. 

> * ■ »i . ■ 

The steel's sharp fang, and bite severe 

The buckler prov'd ; the whizzing spear, - 

Speeding to its direction true, 

The breast-plate chased of golden hue. 

On ugs will mark for many an age 

The traces of that battle's rage. 

There marchM the kings with eager feet ' - 

Intent the sport of swords to meet. 

The crimson'd isle, on all its coast 

Saw the red foaming billows tost. 

Or from the desperate fight rebounds, 

A flying dragon full of wounds. 

The brave with ardour yield their breath. 
Nor heed the sure approach of death ; 
The thought of death their bosom warms. 
They meet it in the storm of arms. 
He oft deplores this fickle state. 
Who never dar'd the frowns of fete. 
Lur'd by the cheek of pallid fear '' 
The joyful eagle hovers near. 
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llie coward^ to himself a pest. 
Forbids the shield to guard his breast. 

This I establish just and right, 
Tliat hurrying on to closest fight. 
Youth against ^outh, «vith fervent heal^ 
Should rush, nor man from man retreat. 
Long time was this the hero's pride ; 
And all who by the virgin's side 
Aspire to lie, and taste her charms. 
Should nobly stem the roar of arms. 



Doubtless the fates our actions lead^ 
Beyond their limits none can tread. 
Little of yore did I foresee. 
That Ella would my death foresee. 
When half-expiring with my wound^ 
£r. Anxious I threw my garb around ; 

Conceal'd it from the warrior train^ 
And launched my vessels on the main : 
Then over all the Scotian flood 
We gave the beasts of prey their food. 

Hence springing ikiAythoughtful mind^ 
A never foiling joy I find j 
For well I know superbly graced. 
For me the lofry seat is placed. 
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For me tlie gen'rotu mead shall foam 
In father Btlder's festal dome ; 
From goblets pour'd its copious tide 
By skulls of recrcxBt foes supplied. 
The brave shall ne'er lament their death 
In Odin's splendid courts beneath ; 
' No clamours vain I thither bear, 
f No sickly murmum of despair. 



Aslanga's sons would soon draw nigh. 

With utmost swiftness liither fly, 

And arm'd with falchions gleamia; bright 

Prepare the bitter deeds of fight, - ■ ^Ift " 

If told, or could they but divine -i'SV 

What woe, what dire miscliance h mine, ' 

How many serpents round me hang. 

And teat my flesh with poisonous iixagi 

A mother to my sons 1 gave, 

Willi native worth who stamptV themf biOTe. 

I'ast to th' hereditary end, ' i.cj.fj JjiW 
To my allotted goal I tend, a Mftiiiiaot lO 
Fix'd is the viper's mortal hazm^ i. •'' '^ 
Within my heart, his mansion warm. 
In the recesses of my breast 
The writhing snake hath form'd his nest, 
vengeance 



^e bloody scourge cr Ella's bead^ 
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My son's fierce anger, at tbe tale. 
Shall change to red, firom deadly pale. 
The fiery youths, at my decease 
Shall starting shun the seat of peace* 

Full fifty times I trod the field. 
My standard rear'd, and poised my si 
War's willing guest; nor deem'd the force 
Of human hand would check my course. 
Santing to gain a matchless name^ 
And soar o'er every king in £une. 
For well in earliest years I taught 
My sword to drink the crimson draught 
^; llie sisters now my steps invite ; 

Unmoved I quit the realms of light* 

jTr Warm'd firom within-'^—- break off the lay I 

' ^'^ Th' invitmg Sisters chide my stayr , 

By Odin sent, I hear their call, . 
^ Tliey bid me to his &tal hall. 

With them high-throned, the circling bowl 
Of foaming mead shall chear my souU 
With joy I yield my vital breath, ^ 
And laugh in the last pangs of deatb«r 
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XLV. 
HIRLAS OWAIN, 



The Drinking-Hom of Owen. 

*tbt foUowii^ ballad wai composed by Owaio Cyveilioc 
Prince of Fowjs, entitled by him Hirlai, froni a Orink- 
ing-Hora so called, used at feasts Id his palace. — This 
ballad vas compoied on account of a battle fought 
with the English at Maelor, which is a part of the coun- 
ties of Denbigh and Flint, according to the modern 
division. Owain was driven out of hb conntry byOwaia 
Gnynedd, Prince of \orth Wales, and Rhys-ap-Griffith- 
ap-Rb js.ap-Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales, A. D. 1 1 67, 
and recovered it by the help of the Normaoi and English 
under Henry the Second. — Be flourished about A. D. 
IISO, inthe timeof OnenGwyneddand his »on David.* 

ThU translation is published from Mr. Pennant's Tour to 
Wales, who sajs he owes it to the elegant pen of a gen- 
tleman who has frequently obliged him. — Mr. Pennant 
has given a particular account of the Drinking-Horni. 

Another translation of the Birlas Owain is inierted in the 
second volume of Hoare's Giraldiu, p. 817. 

U p R o s B the ruddy dawn of day j 
The armies met in dread array 
On Maelor Drefred's field : 
Loud the British clarions sound. 
The Saxons, gasping on the ground, 
Tlie bloody contest yield, 




Evaai's Specimens of the Welch Poetrj, Edit, i 7 T-1. 
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By Owen's arm the valiant bled ; 
From Owen's arm the coward fled 

Aghast with wild affiright : 
Let then their haughty lords beware 
How Owen's just revenge they dare. 

And tremble at his sight* 

Fill the Hirias horn, my boy. 
Nor let the tuneful lips be dry 

That warble Owen*s praise; 
Whose walls with warlike spoils are huqg^ 
And open wide his gates are flung 

In Cambria's peaceful days. 

This hour we dedicate to joy ^ 
Then fill the Hirias horn, my boy. 

That shineth like the sea ; 
Whose azure handles, tip'd with gold. 
Invite the grasp of Britons bold. 

The sons of liberty. 

Fin it higher still, and higher. 
Mead will noblest deeds inspire. 
Now the battle's lost and won. 
Give the horn to Gronwy's son 
Put it into Gwgan's hand. 
Bulwark of his native land. 
Guardian of Sabrina's flood. 
Who oft has dy'd his spear ia blood. 
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When they hear their chieftain's voice. 

Then his gallant friends rejoice ; 

But when to fight he goes, no more 

The festal shout resounds on Sev^ii*s windiog shore. 

Fill the gold-tip'd horn with.speed, .; • 

(We must drink, it is decreed.) 
Badge of honour, badge of mirth. 
That calls the soul of music forth i 
As thou wilt thy life prolong. 
Fill it with metheglin stipng« 
Grufiiidd thirsts, to Gruffudd fill i ' 
Whose bloody lance is us'd to kill ; . ^ 
Matchless in the field of strife. 
His glory ends not with his }ife : 
Dragon-son of Cynvyn's raccj 
Owen's shield, Arwystli's grace. 
To purchase fame the warricws flew, 
Dire, and more dire, the conflict grew : 
When flush'd with mead, they bravely fought. 
Like Belyn's warlike sons, that Edwin's downfia) 
wrought. 
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Fill the horn with foaming liquet,. 
Fill it up my boy, be quicker ; 
Heace away, despair and sorrow ! 
Time enough to sigh to^morrow^ 
Let the brimming goblet smile^ 
And £dnyfed's cares beguile j 
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Gallant youth, unus'd to fear^ 
Master of the broken spear. 
And the arrow-pierced shield, 
Brooght with honour firom the field, 
Uke an hnrricane is he. 
Bursting on the troubled sea. 
See their spears distain'd with gore ! 
Hear the din of battle roar ! 
Bucklers, swords, together clashing. 
Sparkles from their helmets flashmg ! 
Hear ye not their loud alarms ? 
Hark ! they shout — to arms ! to arms ! 
Thus were Garthen's plains defended, 
Maelor fight began and ended. 
There two princes fought, and there [fear, 

. Was Morach Vorvran's feast exchanged for rout imd 

j^ Fill the horti : 'tis my delight. 

When my friends return from fight. 

Champions of their country's glory. 

To record each gallant story — 

To Ynyr's comely offspring fill. 

Foremost in the battle still ; 

Two blooming youths, in counsel sage. 

As heroes of maturer age ; 

In {leace, and war, alike renown'd. 

Be their brows with garlands crown'd ; 

Deck'd with glory let them shine. 

The ornament and pride of Ynyr's ancient line \ 
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To Selyf fill, of eagle-heart, 

Skill'd to hurl the latal dait : 

With the Wolf's impetuous force 

He urgeth on his headlong course. - i 

To Tudor next, great Madoc's son, 'If • 

'ITicy the race of honour run i N 

Together in the tented field, 

And both alike disdain to yield. 

Like a lion in the fray, 

Tudor darts upon his prey. 

Rivals in the feats of war. 

Where danger call'd, they rush'd from far : 

Till shatter'd by some hostile strolce. 

With horrid clang their shields were broke ; 

Lioud as the foaming billows roar, 

Or fierce contending winds on Talgath's stormy shore. 

Fill the horn with rosy wine, 

Brave Moreiddig claims it now. 
Chieftain of an ancient line, 

Dauntless heart, and open brow. 



To the warrior it belongs. 
Prince of battles, theme of songs I 
Pride of Powys, Mochnaut's boast ! 
Guardian of his native coast ! — 
But ah ! his short-liv'd triumph's o'er, 
reve Moreiddig is uo more ! 
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To his pensive ghost we'll give ' ''* 

Due remembrance, while we lire 

And ia faify fiction dress' d. 

Flowing hair, and sable vest, 

The tragic Muse shall grace our songs, [prolongs. 

While brave Moreiddig's name the tuouruful strain 

Pour out the horn, (tho' he desire it not) 
And heave a sigh on Morgan's early grave ; 

Doom'd in his clay-cold teuemenl to rot. 
While we revere the memory of the brave. 

Fill again the Hirlas hora. 
On that ever-glorious mom, 
The Britons and their foes between, 
What prodigies of might were seen I 
On Gwestyn's plain the fight began } 
But Gronwy sure was more than man i 
Him to resist, on Gwestyn's plain, 
A hundred Saxons strove in vain. ' ■" 
To set the noble Meyric free. 
And change his bonds to liberty, 
The warriors vow'd. The God of day ■ 
Scarce darted his meridian ray, 
When he beheld the conquerors steep'd in j 
And Gweityn's bloody fight, e'er highest, noon wtti 
o'er. : ' - ■ . 
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Now a due libation pour 


■ 


To the spirits of tlie dead. 


I ^M 


Who, that memorable hour. 


^M 


Made the hostile plain tbeir Ijed. 


^H 


There the glitt'ring steel was seen> 


" ^M 


There the twanging bow was heard; 


" ''H 


There the mighty p^ss'd the green, 


H 


Recorded by the feithful Bard. 


^1 


Madoc there, and Meilir brave. 


^M 


Sent many a Saxon to his grave. 




Their drink was mead; their hearts were true; ^^| 


And to the liead their shafu they drew; 


^H 


But Owen's guards, in terrible array. 


^^1 


Resistless march along, and make the world 


give way. ^H 


Pour the sweet transparent mead. 


^1 


(The spear is red in time of need) 


^^1 


And give to each departed spirit 


^^M 


The honour and reward of merit. 


^^M 


What cares surround the regal state. 


^^M 


What anxious thoughts molest the great, 


^^^ 


None but a prince himself can know, 


^^H 


And Heav'n, that nileth kings, and lays the 


mighty ^^^H 


low. 


^H 


For Daniel fill the horn so green. 


^H 


Of haughty brow, and angry mien ; 


^^^^^H 


While the less'ning tapers shine, 


^H^^^^H 


Fill it up with gen'jous wine. 


i 
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Hwfat thoa Kgm, m Mirlnr %ht^ 
Hovr we pst the fde iD CJB^! 
Hadit tfaoB seen die dne6 in «■■» 
When the foe lorii'don in in swum ! 
Round about their prince Aej stoody 
And ftain'd dieir awadi wiA hortile blood. 
Glorious bulwaifcs! ToAeirpnuae 
Their prinee devotes his htest bys. — 
Kaw, my boy, thy task is o'er; 
Thou shalt fill the horn no more. 
Long may the King of kings protect, 
And crown with bliss, my firiends elect; 
Where liberty and truth reside. 
And virtue, truth's immortal bride ! 
There may wc all together meet. 
And former times renew in heavenly converse sweet! 

R-W, 
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ELPHIN'S CONSOLATION : 

From the Welch of Taliesin. 
[Translated by a Lad;.] 

Tftliesin, chief of the bards, flourished in the sixth century, 
HU works are still preserved, and hia nicmor]' held ia 
high veneration among his countrymen. — T^esiu, ffheii 
an infant, was found eipoRcd on the water, wrapped in ft 
leather bag, in a wear which hail been granted to Elphio, 
son of Gwyddno, for hii support. The young prince, 
reduced by hii extravagance, burst into tears, at finding, 
as he imagined, so Kaprofitable a booty. However, ho 
took pity on the infant, and caused proper care to be 
taken of him. After this, Elphin prospered; andTalieain, 
when he grew up, wrote the following moral Ode, sup< 
posed to have been addressed to the prince hy the infant 
|>ard, on the night in which he was found. 

[From Mr. Pennant's Journey to Snowdon.] 



Ill L p H I N 1 fair as roseate morn. 
Cease, O lovely youth ! to mourn; 
Mortals never should presume 
To dispute their Maker's dooni, 
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Feeble race ! too blind to sean 
What th' Almighty deigns for man; 
Humble hope be still thy guide^ 
Steady feith thy ohly pride. 
Then despair will fode aw^y. 
Like demons at th' approach of day,^ 
Cunllo's prayers acceptance gain. 
Goodness never sues in vain ; 
He, who form'd the sky is just, 

•j In him alone, O Elphin ! trust. 

i See glist'ning spoils in shoals appear. 

Fate smiles thb hour on Gwyddon^s weaf. 



% 
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Elphin &ir! the clouds dispel 



cT. That on thy lovely visage dwell ; 

j^ Wipe, ah! wipe the pearly tear, 

5 NcHT let thy manly bosom fear; 

^ . What good can melancholy give? 

' *^ TTis bondage in her train to live. 

Pungent sorrows doubts proclaim, 
111 suits those doubts a Christian's name^ 
Thy great Creator's wonders trace, 
^ His love, divine to mortal race. 

Then doubt, and fear, and pain will fly. 
And hope beam radiant in thine eye. 
Behold me, least of human kind. 
Yet heav'n illumes my soaring mind. 
I/)! from the yawning deep I came, 
Friend to thy lineage and thy fame. 
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To point tbee out the paths of troth. 
To guard from hidden rocks thy jrouth : 
-From seas, from mountains, hi and wid^ 
Cod will the good and virtuous guide. 

Blphin fair > with virtue blest, 

liet not that virtue idly rest j 

If rous'd, 'twill yield thee sure relief 

And banish far unmanly grief: 

Think on that pow'r whose arm can save. 

Who e'en can snatch thee from the grave; 

He bade my harp for ihee be strung, 

Prophetic lays he taught my tongue. 

Though like a slender reed I grow, 

Toss'd by the the billows to and fro*. 

Yet still, by him inspur'd, my song 

The weak can raise, confound the strong; 

Am not I better, Elphin, say. 

Than thousands of thy scaly prey I 

Elphin ! fair as roseate mom. 
Cease, O lovely youth ! to mourD, 
Weak on my leathern couch I Ue, 
Vet heav'nly lore I tan descry; 
Gifts divine my tongue inspire. 
My bosom glows celtsti^ hre; 
Mark ! how it mourns 1 my lips disclose 
The certain fate of £!phia's foes. 
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Fix tby bqpes on him alone^ 
Who 16 th' eternal Tliree in One; 
There thy ardent vows be given. 
Prayer acceptance meets fiom Heaven s 
Then thou shalt adverse fate defy. 
And £Uphin glorious live and die^ 

XLVU. 
AN ANGLO-NORMAN DRINKING SONG, 

Tnuulated by F. Douce, Esq. and inserted in hif 
lUuf trations of Shakspeare. 

Mr. Douce (whose knowledge of Anglo-Norman litecator 
is perhaps unriyalled), esteems the original " the mos 
** ancient drinking Song, composed in England, thai i 
^: " extant." The translation is executed with exemphr 

fiddity, and yet breathes the spirit of an originals It i 
to be hoped the Public may be gratified with futiin 
favours from the same pen. The Illustrations of Shck 
speare abound with curious and recondite information. 

XiORDiNGS^ from a distant home. 
To seek old Christmas we are come. 

Who loves our minstrelsy : 
And here, unless report mis-say, 
Tlie grey-beard dwells; and on this day 
Keeps yearly wassel, ever gay. 

With festive mirth and glee. {J^yh 

To all who honour Christmas, and commend our 
Love will his blessings send, and crown with joy th< 
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Lordings list, for we tell you true; 
Christmas loves the jolly crew 

That cloudy care defy : 
His liberal board is deftly spread 
With maachet loaves and Wastel-bvead; 
His guests with fish and flesh are fed. 

Nor lack the stately pye. 

Lordings, you know that far and near. 
The saying h " who gives good cheerj 

And freely spends his treasure; 
On him will bounteous heav'n bestow. 
Twice treble blessings here below. 
His happy hours shall sweetly flow 

In never-ceasing pleasure." 

Liordings believe us, knaves abound 
In every place are flatterers found; 

May all their arts be vain ! 
But chiefly from these scenes of joy, 
Chase sordid louls that mirth annoy, 
And all who with their base alloy. 

Turn pleasure into pain. 

Christmas quaffi our English wines, 
Not Gascoigne juice, nor French declines. 

Nor liquor of Anjou : 
He puts the insidious goblet round. 
Till all the guests in sleep are drown'd, 
^Then wakes 'cm with the tabor's sound. 
And plays the prank anew. 
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Lordings, it if our host'f command^ 
And Christmas joius him hand in baniL 

To drain the brimming bowl i 
And I'll be foremost to obey, 
Then pledge me> sin, and drink awaj. 
For CHRit>TMAS revek here to day. 

And sways without control. 
Now Wassel to you all ! and merry may ye be ! 
^ But foul that wight befall^ who Dbinks not 

1 HaALTHtome4 
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LORD HENRY AND FAIR CATHEBI^; 

oir. 

The secret discovered too' late. 



Ln ancient times^ in Britan's isle^ 

Lord Henry was well known. 
No knight in all the land more fam'd 

Or more deserv'd renown. 
His thoughts on honour always rao^ 

He never bow'd to love. 
No lady in all the land had charms. 

His frozen heart to move. 
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Midst all the nymphs where CaAerine went. 

The iidrest face she shows ; 
She was as bright as mcMiiiDg son ; 

And sweet as any rose. 
Altho' she was of low degree. 

She still did conquests gain ; 
For scarce a youth who her bdield^ 

Escap'd her powerful chain : 

But soon her eyes their lustre lost,- 

Her cheeks grew pale and wan ; 
For pining sdz'd her beauteous bee. 

And every grace was gpne : ' 

This sickness was to all unknown ; 

Thus did the fair one waste 
Her time in sighs, and floods of tears. 

Or broken slumbers past. 



Once in a dream she call'd aload, 

*^ O ! Henry ! Fm undone ! 
^' O' cruel fate ! O helpless maid ? 

^^ My love can ne'er be known. 
'^ But 'tb the fate of woman land 

^^ The truth we must conceal ; 
^^ 111 die ten thousand thousand desthi, 

'^ Ere I my love reveal.'* 

VOL. IV. Y 
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A.tender friend^ who watch'd.the %urj 

To Henry hied away ^ 
^^ My lord^ ^he cries, we've found^ fjiuu^ 
Of Catherine's quick decay. 

She in a dream the secret .tpU^ 

" Till now no mortal Jmew^ 
** Alas ! she now expiring Uei^ 

^^ And dies for lore of you.*' 



The gentle Henry's soul Was stnicjc^ 

His heart began to flame : 
^^ O ! poor unhappy maid/' he cried 1 

^^ Yet am I not to btome. 
** O ! Catherine! tooj toomodest mwd ; 

*^ Thy love I never knew, 
^^ 111 ease thy pain." — As swift as wiad^ 

To her bedside he flew. 

'^ Awake, he cried, thou loyely maid, 

^^ Awake, awake, my dear ! 
*• If I had only guess'd thy love, 

*^ Thou hadst not shed a tev. 
" 'Tis Henry calk ; despair no more 5 

^* Renew thy wonted charms : 
" I'm come to call thee back from death, 

'^ And take thee to my arms." 
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His wuiik Mfivn inc dyn^ fisir^ 

She nis'd her droopii^ head, 
Aad guiBg €Q the loi^4or'd youdi 

She started fiRm her bed, 
AiDornd his neck her arm she flmig 

In cztacy, and cried. 
Will joo be kindl ^rill 70a indeed, 

Mylofe^ and so she died. 



XLDL 
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CADWALLO AND ElAflXtJi. ' 

The thoni, ^I 9piingui|^ ^Mi the #E^Vr, 
IsseenioMkheslMiiyj \. 

And oft, too oft, a gtoomy lifdur 
O'ercasts the brightest itef. i i ' ^ 



.1 ■ • ■ I < 



S^veet wa» filmifti, t)eetless italdid (' 
As op'^fc spritig dkat bkM )- ' > '' * 

And on her che^k w^r^ MgfatjMlj[>k^ 
The lily and the Me. 
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Of wa^Kj aith, €l 

FaD naaj a love bad Ae ; 
Bm, dD Ac new'd CadwaUo't 

Her iifjpii neut was free. 



Filrest of all the Sasootniii, 

The Dfnqrfis Elmiim cioim'd ; 
And first of Britain's valiant stnia 

Was fam'd Cadwallo found. 

Twas in a sad and laddess hour 

That dire contentimi rose. 
And caird to arms the Bridsh fow^r. 

And made the Saxons foes. 

With steely squadrons shining bright. 

While Medwa/s shore appears, 
Cadwallo thro' the shades <rf night 

His lov'd Elmira bears. 

When as a cruel hostile band 

Their bootless ilight porsu*d; 
Resign'd to heav'n's almighty hand^ 

They plung'd into the flood. 

The billows rose, the winds blew high. 

And chaug*d its peaceful form ; 
While hover*d o'er with dismal cry. 

The spirit of the storm. .— ^a^ I 
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Far off the elemental strife * 

The weak Elmira bore : 
And cast Cadwallo^ loathing life^ 

Upon the naked shore. 

The Britons these afford relief. 

But soothe the youth in vain ; 
A prey to heart-corroding grief. 

He quits the friendly train. 

Nor am^ amongst the martial host. 

The mourning chieftain bears ; 
But sighing for Elmira lost, 

Tt> gloomy shades repairs. 

No hermit of the lonely cell 

From! lofty thoughts more free. 
Nor saints with solitude who dwell,. 

Were more recluse dian he. 

And oft times by the babbling brodc 

Contemplative he lay. 
And por'd upon some ancient book. 

Or sigh'd the hours away. 

Now twice six times her blunted horns 
' The waninj^ moon renewed, . ■ 
And the glad earth the'sweet returns 
Of varying season* viiw'd 
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d :iuo blaz'd bigliy 
liis side, 
^ad down-cast eye, 
.~a iiespy'd. 

c wont from human face 
.ii wild amaze, 
• At.n some strange and unknown grace, 
. ^^'d a while to 



^UL luak'st thou here, O youth," he said, 

V iiere sorrow seeks repose? 
.V aiou by faithless friends betray'd, 
Jx dy*st from foreign foes ? 

^> ior some maid with love and truths 

^y, dost thou sigh in vain ?" 
* jue thus he spoke, the &inting youth 
Niiiiw prostrate on the pkin. 

,> urcdful aid he hastes to pve, 

UiJ opes the tightened vest ; 
^iXii Zephyr bade the fair revive, 

*KUiiia rose confest. 



%^.«> slie ! in more than wonted charms, 
i\ \ip*ning time array'd^ 
.^. X \kiu^ in his circling 
hVN ^ maid. 
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Sav'd fipom the storm by cruel friends^ 

Foes to the man she lov'd. 
Her coursed thro' circling guards she bends^ 

And' thus her faith approved. 

To-day she stkiids in manV atdre. 

Fast by Cadwallo^s side ; 
To-monxnur, with a lover*s fire. 

He clasj]^ Ins blobmhig Imde. 



L. 



THE PROPHECY OF QUEEN EMMA. 

[Attributed to Mic)de.] 

0'»E the Mils of Cheviot beaffiirfg. 
Rose ' the silver dawn of May ; 

Hostile spcsats,- and hehiiets gleaminjg, 
SweUM don^ tlie' n^buiitains gray. 

Edwin's warlike boiiti rekiuhded 
Thro' tlife' windiAff ^les "befew; 

And the ech6&^i^ hills rebbundeS - 
The deffioi^'oPtKc'fi*; 



.^ .«a^ now ponended, 
. * vws half were drawn^ 
tioie scream ascended, 
« cr the crowded lawn. 

iritis round her weeping, 
•k . ic their snowy hands, 

f uod queen £nima shrieking, 

^^'^cta the dreadful bands. 



r' 



- ^u*, what rage infernal 

'^i.5S ^ .'ik gfvtsp th' unhailow'd spear ; 

Jjft , . A- ^ifies^ts the war fraternal ; 

» kt impious strife forbear ! 



>*» 



uild and sweetly tender 
o» ^ j^i^ peaceful early days ! 
^i^ »» dien of each defender, 
jx 01 aich the pride and praise. 
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Edgar, shall thy impious fiiry 

Dare thy guardian to the field ! 
O, my sons, let peace allure ye 5 

Thy stem claims, O Edwin, yield. 

Hah, what sight of horror waving. 

Sullen Edgar, clouds thy rear ! 
Bring'st thou Denmark's banners, braving 

Thy insulted brotber^s spear ? 

Ah, bethink how thro' thy regions 

Midnigbt horror fearful howl'd ; 
When, like wolves, the Danish legions 

Thro' thy trembling forests prowl'd. 

When, unable of resistance, 

Denmark's lance thy bosom gor'd— 

And shall Edwin's brave assistance 
Be repaid with Denmark's sword ! 

With that sword shalt thou assail him. 
From whose point he set thee free. 

While his warlike sinews fail him, 
Weak with loss of blood for thee ! 

Oh, my Edwin, timely hearken. 

And thy stem resolves forbear ! 
Shall revenge thy councils darken. 

Oh, my Edgar, drop the spear ! . 
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Wisdom tells^ and Justice offers^ 

How each wound may yet be balm'd ; 

O^ revere these holy profiers. 
Let the storms of hell be ciditi'd. 

Oh^ my sons — But all her sorrows 
F!r*d their impious rage the more : 

From the bow-strings sprung the arrows ; 
Soon the valleys reek'd with gore. 

Shrieking wild^ .with horrOT shivering, 
Fled the queen all stained with bloody 

In her purpled boscnn quivering. 
Deep a feather'd arrow stood. 

^ Up the mountain she ascended, 

^' Fierce as mounts the flame in air ; 

^ And her hands, to heav'n extended. 

Scattered her uprooted hair. 

Ah, my sons, how impious, covered 
With each other's blood, she cried : 

While the eagles round her hovered. 
And wild scream for scream replied-^ 

From that blood around you streamings - 
Turn, my sons, your vengeful eyes; 

See what horrors o'er you streadiing,- 
Muster round th' oflended skies* 
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See what burning' spears portended^ 
Couch'd by fire-ey'd spectres glarey 

Circling round you both, suspended 
On the trembling threads of air J - 

O'er you both heaven's lightning vollies^^ 
Wither'd is your strength ev'n now ; 

Idly weeping o'er your follies, • . 
Socm your heads shall lowly boiiir«: 

Soon the Dahe^ the Scot^ and Norman 
O'er your dales shall havoc pour. 

Every hold and city storming^ 
Every faerdand field devour. 

Ha, what signal new^ arising 
Thro' the dreadful gtoup prevaib! 

'Tis the hand of Justice poising 
High aloft th' eternal scsfles. 

Loaded with thy base alliance. 

Rage and rancour all extreme. 
Faith and' honour's fouf defiance, 

Thine^ O Edgar, kicks the beiEmi ! 

Opening -mild and blue, reversing 

O'er &^ brother's wasted hills. 
See 'diejUatky clouds disposnig. 

And the ftrtilii show'r diMfb;* 
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Bat o'er At dcroted Tilkjs 
Bbckcrsfrads the angry sftjr; 

TIho' the gioom pale ligfamii^ sallies, 
DiitaBt thnndcis groan and die. 

O^cr At proudest casdes waving. 
Fed bj lidl and magic pow'r, 

Denmaik toir'is imh h^ Ikt lafen, , 
Hatch'd in fre edo m 's mortal Ixwr. 

^ Cmsed be die day detested, 
** Cuned be die fiand pralbimd^ 



^ When on Domiaik's spearivc rested,^ 
Thro' diy streets shall land lesomid. 

To thy brother sad irofrioiing. 
Now I see thee turn thine eyes— > 

Hah, in settled daikness louring. 
Now no more the visions rise ! 

But thy rancorous soul descending 
To thy sons from age to age. 

Province then from province rending, 
War on war shall bleed and rage. 

Hiis thy freedom proudly boasted. 

Hapless Edgar^ loud she 
With her wounds and woes 

Down on earth she^jf b 
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THE DEATH OF EARL OSWALD. 

r AR shelter'd in a woody vale. 

Close by a babbling flood. 
For heavenly contemplation meet, 

A lonely cottage stood. 

• 
Brave Oswald, Scotia's warlike lord, 

Unvanquish'd in defeat. 
From all the horrid pomp of wm". 

There whilom sought retreat. 

Not love of philosophic Icnre 

Restrain'd the hero's rage; 
Nor yet on want, or secret dread. 

Or impotential age. 

'Twas Lydia's matchless charms that found 

With passion meek^ move ;. 
His breast, which dar'd full well to fi^tj 

Yet knew as well to love. . 
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^ Sack beaulcoifi btomn as crowns the May, 
Wkea «ami nuniuigs break, 
hJiakig sfwead its orient blusb, 
To doge bcr dunask dieek. 



Loi^ had the neighb'ring hamlets mug 

n'ilfa pnees of the ^r ; 
Ber charms bad fil]'d each swaiD widi bre. 

Each maiden with despair. 

Earl Oswald long had caught each tale. 
The lore-lom Imer hej 
k At length in admiiation vow'd 
TTie lovely maid to see. 

I The maid, in whom the Graces vied, 
Tlie lily and the rose ; 
And from whose mind benignly bright 
Shone forth serene repose. 

Leaving the soldier's rugged life, 
Hu secretsought the lale; 
[ Where J|^^|ka11 his future v 
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ills pilgrim feet with weary tread^ 
Now jreach'4 the long-sought plac^ ; 

Where, in a shepherd's friendly guise. 
He veil'd his rpyal race. 

Tending his flock with ceaseless care. 

Beneath th' umbrageous grove ; 
By kindly acts he often found 

To recommend his love. 

His kindly acts bespoke him weU, 

To please the gentle maid; 
Who in a virgin's sole-fraught s^. 

His manly warmth repaid. 

But sure a virgin's sighs too dear. 

When bliss in love was woe ; 
Too dear th' extatic joy is bought. 

When fortune proves a foe. 

As to th' accustom'd place they rotm'd. 

All on a fatal day, 
Northumbria's tnx^, a wailSce band. 

Swift came a crossing way. 

With savage rage they strove to tear 
The maiden from his breast : 

warl&e arm thrice forcM the band. 
He sunk in endless rest* 



#~ 




EIJTUDA, AND SR JAMES OF PERTH. 

Wrebe Scone dbpiap its moss-crowa'd tow'is, 

T)iat rbe in solemn pride ; 
Where Tay io many a wiodiag maze, 

Conducta his limpid tide. 



Thf^re liv'd a valiant hardy knight, 

A knight of mickle fame. 
The brnvtst of the Dordiem chiefs. 
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Whene'er he kd bn J aumfc a a clatt. 

Some rebel to confound. 
His glitt'iing bhde moVd dofwn ^Aiole nodoy 

And dealt destruction round. 

Each Taliant cbief^ attd wealthy Urd 

To gain his friendbfaip strove ; 
Each tyrant trembled at his namey 

Except that tyrant love. 

For lo^g he woo'd a tender husy 

Elfiida of the vale. 
An equal flame the lass betnty'^ 

And heard his amorous tak. 

A piercing glance her eyes did sboo^ 

And ev'ry heart engross ; 
Full many a lover hopeless ngh'd. 

And eke Sir John of Ross. 

HLsf mkid by icnrdid ar'rice rol'dy 

No virtue e'ier conftsi'dy 
Whilst ev^ry vice that bladbens ma% 

Reign'd laii^ess in his bieast* 

Oft did Sir John his passion nrge^ 

But fix'd the maid remainM ; 
For Perth she kqpt her mudea TOir^ 

And plighted troth: aaintaia'd. 

VOL, lY. z 
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Flr'd with disdain his toGom gkw'd. 
His eyes with choler bright 

Dtited revenge } his soul einploy*d 
To slay the rival knight. 

Jdfrida's page, by money hn'd. 

Her secrets to unfold. 
In haste repair'd to John of Boss, 

And joyful tidings told, 

*' lliat young Elirida, lot^^g maid. 

Appoints to meet her lore. 
When njght begins to hold her sway. 

And splendid Mars to rove. 

Wh^re ywtder tuft of fir-treea nse. 

And lord it in the air. 
Sir James of Perth, with many a vow, 

Expects his blooming feir." 

" ^d will they meet (then Ross abrupt) 

This meeting is their last ; 
If by my sword Perth doth not bleed. 

May heav'n my body blast," 

Ten of liis hardy clan he chose, 

II placed them in the shade; 
And he h^^Hlfkh purpose vile, 
Insf^^^Hhlaid. 
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Twas night : each whispring breeze was hus^'d. 

The moon in aigent robe^ 
Difiiising glory on her throne, 

Illum'd the glowing globe. 

Around the yast etherial lamp, 

Unnumber'd lustres shine ; 
The planets, tides of glory, b^'d. 

And stamp'd the hand ^ivine. 

Whefi lo ! the wi3h'd-for chief advane'd. 

Elate with joy his mind. 
His soul in tender thoughts dissolved, ^ 

And all to love resignM« 

Impatient of delay. Sir John 

Rush'd forward from the shade ; 
^^ Yield to our arms, thou dog of Perth, ^ 

Renounce the peerless maid/^ 

Swift from the sheath out flew the sword. 

That glitter'd at his^ side, 
^' Perdition seize me if 1 do/* 

The knight of Perth replied. 



cc 



I know thy voice. Sir John ofRoss, 
And you my wondrous might. 
When in the van at Floddon-field, 
I dar'd the bleeding fight. 
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Now hand to hmd let's here engage. 

My single arm to thine. 
Of I shall own thy hardy forc^ 

Or thou shalt bow to mine, 

Thuik not, Elfrida, I'U ledgn 

Or tamely yield the prize. 
Vanish the tlKwght; for white I bMri!he> 

ni live but in her •ejts/* 

Struek with bis speech, the knight ol SofiS 
His tempered falchion drevr ; 

To aid their laird against the youth 
Sprung forth his servile crew. 

But valiant Perth, by rage inspij^d. 

His blows with fury dealt. 
Till tliree, the bravest of his foe^ 

The deadly weapon felt. 

Two more unlucky gallant wighlfe 
With crimson d/d his sword ; 

But still he scorned ignoble blood. 
And thirsted for their lord. 

Whilst valour^ dancing on his blade. 

United force defied. 
Behind hini vilely stepp'd Sir John, 

And pier^ the side. 



i 
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Fir'd vnfk the base unmanly deed, 

Tho' rack'd mih deadly pain. 
The youth attacked the chief of Ross, 

And stretch'd him on the plain. 

The purple gon rush'd out apace. 

And Ross extended fell j 
His men, by favour of the night, 

Escap'd the hostile- steeL 

The victor^ feint with loss of blood. 

His knees no more sustain ; 
He dimly eyes the varied- light, 

Then sinks upon the jdain. 

Now arm'd with smiles, Elfirida paitq^ 

To meiet her inmost soul. 
Her pasiuons buns, lier tender ftunos 

With rapid fiuy xdL 

The scene of death at length she xea^*d, 

And trembled at the yiew. 
She shuddered M the streaiDS of bloo^t 

And pijle with hocror grew. 

Too sgpn she kenoM lihe dkmai nelw, 

Too soon pei^ceiv'd the fray ; 
^Her «oul with inward Jborvor \Mp 

And aU dSmAf^d^^mv* 
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Each lifeless corps she duly scannM^ 
At each she sorely sighM ; 

At last she saw Sir James of Pertly 
And Ross adom'd his side. 

^ One parting look, ere veil'd in clouds 
You fill the arms of death ; 

Your lov'd, once-lov'd Elfiida calls 5 
Regard her suppliant breath." 

The well-known voice awak'd the chief. 
Just wing'd for endless night ; 

The sound he heard with dawning glee. 
And breath'd with new delight. 

/ ■ He op*d his eyes, which fisuntly shone. 

And sigh'd; he could no more : 
^ J^ Whilst fair Elfrida beat her brfeast. 

And plaited garments tore. 

Her dismal plaints, from woods and caves. 
And hills and rocks rebound. 

Whilst Perth, the lost, lamented Perth, 
All nature's works resound. 

» r 

Baring her bosom, white as snow, 

Elysium heav'd cqnfest. 
Then snatchM his sword; yet warm with gore. 

And plung'd it in her breast. 
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^^ And is it thus !'* with many a tear, 

Exclaim'd the fair divine ; . 
^^ Not death shall tear thee from my arms : 

Sir James^ I will be. thine.' 



i> 



Thus fell Elfrida^ fairest flow'r 
That nature e'er brought forih ; 

Thus fell the Wallace of the age. 
The brave Sir James of Perth. 



uyui* 

HUNTING SONG. 

[From ** Hunting, Hawking, &c by Bennet Pien aod 

Rayenicroft, 4to.] 

1 H £ hunt is up^ the hunt is up^ 
Sing merrily we^ the hunt is up^ 

The birds they sing^ 

The deer they flings 

Hey nonuy^ nony-no : 

The hounds they cry^ 

The hunters fly^' 

Hey trolilo^ trololilo^ 
The hunt is up^ &c. 
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The wood reaounds 
To hear the houE^a^ 
Hey^ noay nony mo : 
The rocks report 
This merry sporty 
Hey trolilo^ tioldlilo 
The hunt is up^ the hunt is ujpi, 
Sing merrify we^ the hlmt is up. 



Then hie apace 
Unto the chace 

Hey nony, nony-no 
.Whilsf every thing 
Doth sweedy ^g 

Hey trolilo, trololilo 
Hie hunt 48 up, the iiuot is 4ip 
merrily we^ the hunt is up. 
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« A PLEASANT NEW COURT SONG, 



Betweene a young Courtier and • Co iiiH i q r 



To* new court toae. 

[From a black lettercopy, printedbythc hmgm of T%< 

Sjmcocko.] 

Upon a sumiDor s time 

In the middle of the morBy 
Abonny laas I apied. 

The £Eurest ere was bon^ 
Fast by a standii^ pool 

Within a meadow gi^een^ 
She laid hersdf to cool^ 

Not tbfadoBg to be 
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Sbr gsdier'd loreh flowen, 

Abo ^CMt WT OBe n tpatt^ 
Aa ViB Ci|adr> b«Nis 

Ttt bdB Infant flontent 

Mndt isK vd fM shr spent 

IV covslip tboe ^ cTopt, 
TV AAbfil and dus7, 

The primrose kiok'd so mm 
She scorned to be lazy. 

And ever as she did 
These pretty posies pulJ, 

She rose and felch'd a sigh. 
And wish'd her aproo full. 

I bearing of her wish. 

Made bold to step unto her: 
Thinking her love to win 

1 thus began to woo her. 
Fair maid. 
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Then did I kelp to pluck 

Of every flower that grew. 
No herb nor flower I miss. 

But only thyme and rue. 
Both she and I took pains 

To gather flowers store. 
Until this maiden said. 

Kind Sir, TU have no more. 



Yet still my loving, heart 

Did profier more to pull. 
No, Sir, quoth she, ni part. 

Because mine apron's full. 
No, Sir, I'll take my leave 

Till next we meet again. 
Rewards me with a kiss. 

And thanks me for my pain. 



«» 
I 
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1 Kept me close aside 

Under a tuwthoni briar : 
Her pasioas laid her down 

0*er-rut'd with fond desire. 
Alack, fond maid, she cried. 

And straightway fell a weeping. 
Why sufTerest thou thy heart 

Within a false one's beeping. 
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Wherefoie is Vcms queoiy 

Whom muds adore in mind, 
Obdmate to our pnjeiSy 

Or, Uke her fondliiig, Uiid : 
When we so spcod oar lofcs. 

Whose fend expense is Tarn : 
For men are grown so fiilse^ 

They cannot lore again. 

Tlie qoeen of lore dolk know 

Best how the matter atands. 
And Hymen knows I kn^ 

To come within hk bands. 
My kve best knows my kvpe. 

And Ufve r^M^s with hate. 
Was ever Viigin's kwe 

So much nn ibi t unal e. 



Did my bve fidde prove. 

Then had he cause to Of, 
But 111 ht judged by ki>re, 

I lof^A him constantly. 
I hearing of her yows 

Set bashfiihiess apart^ 
And striF^d with all my dall 

To cheer this nndden's beaft. 




IN. 



SEARCH AFTER CUFID. 



[From Lawei'f Ajici, IftSS.] 



ij B A r T I K s^ have ye seen a toy, 
Called Love, a little boy ? 
Almost naked, wanton, blind. 
Cruel now, and then as kind : 
If he be amongst you, say. 
He is Venus' run-away. 
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She tbat will but now disocwer 
Where this winged wag doth hofer. 
Shall to night receive a Idss, 
How or where herself should wish j 
But who brings him to his modiery 
Shall have that kiss and another. 

Maiks he ha& about him plen^. 
You shall know him among twenty. 
All his body is a fire. 
And his breath a flame entire. 
That brings shot (like ligfatning) in. 
Wounds the hear^ but not die ddn. 

Wings he hath which thoo^ he 
He will leap from lip to Iq^, 
Over liver^ Ups, and hear^ 
But ne'er stay in any part : 
And if by chance his anow misses. 
He will shoot himself in kisses. 

He doth bear a golden bow. 
And a quiver hanging low. 
Full of arrows that oudnave 
Dian's shafts; what if he have 
Any head more shaip than other ? 
With that kiss he strikes his mother. 



Sdn Ae fimcst are his ib^ 
When hk dtji are to he cmd^ 
Lovcn* harts «re aU his fbod^ 
And hk hiAi Aeir tmoiesC Ubod, 
Nought hot wiMnds Us haikb doA seasooj 
And he hades none I3k to leason* 

T^tnst hiflu not, his woids ihoiig^ sMet^ 
rif aiinni wnn ms nean. tBttct^ 
An hk pncdce b deceit 
Eicrf gift it k a bail^ ^ 
Not a Iehb hot poison heais^ 
And most treason in hk tears. 

Idle nunotes are hk re|gn^ - 
Then the straggler nia|es Ius'gaui> ^ 
By presenting maids with toys^ 
And would have you think 'em joyr | 
T!s the ambition of the elf^ 
To have all childish as himself. 

If by these ye please to know hJrir, 
Beauties^ be not nice^ but showhim^ 
Though ye had a will to hide him| 
Now I hope ye'U not abide him, 
Since ye hear his falser play. 
And that he's Venus* run-away. 






I 
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LVI. 

LOVE AND CONSTANCY, 

A new Play-soDg. 

horn a Royal Gaifand of new Soii|^ ISnio. black lettet 

in the Pepyt Colleclioa.] 

I NBVBR saw her £ice till now. 

That could my £uicy move, 
I liked apd ventured many a vow. 

But durst not think of love, 
TUl beauty charming eveiy sense. 

An easy conquest made. 
And shewed the vainness of defence 

When PhilUs doth invade. 

But ah, her colder heart denies 

The thoughts her looks inspire. 
And while in ice that frozen lies. 

Her eyes dart only fire. 
Between extremes I am undone, 

Idke plants to northwards se^ 
Burnt by too violent a sun. 

Or cold for want of heat. 

VOL. lY. A a 
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TWixt hope aod fear I tratored un> 
Aod I'atnly wish for ease. 

The moK I struggle with my flame, 
TTie more it doth eaerease. 

I woo'd and woo'd to be released 
From these lofi chains I made, 

But if 1 strive I'm more opprest 
. When Pblllis does invade. 



O cruel love, why dost tbon deign 

To wound me with such smart. 
And not an equal shaft retain 

To melt her frozen heart. 
Or does she struggle with the flame 

Victorious to be said ! 
For if she does, my hopes are vain 

Though Phillis does inrade. 
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Lvn. 

UNGRATEFUL NANNY. 

[By Chailet Hamilton, Lord Bimung.] 

JUiD ever swain a nymph adore^ 

As I ungrateful Nanny do ? 
Was ever shepherd's heart so sore ? 

Was ever broken heart so true ? 
My eheeks are swell'd with tears^ but At 
Has never shed a tear for me. 

If Nanny eall'd, did Robin stay ? 

Or linger wlien she bid me run ? 
She only had the wc^d to say. 

And fdl she ask'd was qiuckly done : 
I always thought on her, bjit she 
Would ne'er bestow a thought on me. 

To let her cows my clover taste. 
Have I not rose by break of day ? 

When did her heifers ever fast. 
If Robin in his yard had hay ? 

Though to my fields they welcome were, 

I never welcome was to her. 



.: I 
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If Nanny ever lost a sheep^ 
I cheerfully did give her two : 

Did not her lambs in safety sleep 
Within my folds in frost and snow ? 

Have &ey not there from cold be^n free ? 

But Nanny still is cold to me. 

Whene'er I climb'd our orchard tree*, 
, <-2 The ripest fruit was kept for Nan : 

■ 7: Oh, how those hands that drownM her bees 

i^ Were stung ! I'll ne'er forget the pain : 

Sweet were the combs, as sweet could be^ 
But Nanny ne'er lopk'd sweet on n^e^ 



.-«f 






If Nanny to the well did come^ 
}5^ 3 Twas I that did her pitchers fill j 

Full as they were I brought them home. 

Her com I carried to the mill i 
My back did bear her sacks, but she . 
Woiild never bear the sight of me. 



.t>^ 
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To Nanny's poultry, oats I gave, 
I'm sure they always had the best ? 
, Within this we^k her pigeons have 

i? Eat up a peck of peas at least : 

Her little pigeons kiss, but she 



I,, 



Would never take a kiss from m^, 
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Must Robin alwajrs Nanny woo ? 

And 'Nanny still on Robin frown ? 
Alas ! poor wretch, what shall I do 

If Nanny does not love me soon ? 
If no relief to me shell bijng 
rU hang me in her apron string. 



Lvin. 

SONG. 

[By Sir Eoberk Aytoiu^ Secretary of State during part •€ 
the reigns of William and Mary, and Queen Ann.] 

What means this strangeness now of late> 

Since time must truth approve ? 
This distance may consist with state^ 

It cannot stand with love. 

Tis either cunning or distrust ' 

That may such ways allow : 
The first is base^ the last unjust | 

Let neither U^mish vou. 
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For if fCNi Bcan to draw me on^ 
There needs not half this art : 

And if nm mean to have me gone, 
YtHi oMT-act yoai part. 

If kindness cvoas your wkh'd content^ 

Dismiss roe whh a frown^ 
rU gire you all the lore that's spent. 

The lest shall be my own. 



UX. 



THE DUKE OF SUFFOLK'S ADDRESS TO 
QUEEN KATHEMNE. 

[From the scarce Romance of'* Albion^s Queene/' 4to. 1601.J 

•* The Dtrke of Suffolke oh the other side, as well furnished 
in ail respects, nothing douhted the good successe of his 
adventure, being borne of a noble famelie vatiaot, and 
welt exercised iu tiie fcates of armes, reputed for the 
good's est gentleman in the universall countrey of Eng- 
land: so laying aside his courtly deiightes used in the 
blooming time of his youth, and putting on iuTincible, 
firme and approved magnanimitie of body, he came the 
nyght before the combat should be tryed to Queene Ka- 
theriucs chamber window, being both prifionert in one 
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Tower, nothing but a wall betweene their seyerall lodg* 
inges, where as the Duke of Suffolke sung these verses 
following." 

liV£VEN6s^ ring out thy knell^ let truth appear 
To change my bitter springs to waters clear : 
Go pack^ Despair, thy sight I do disdain^ 
My knightly deeds bright honour shall obtain. 

Faint Fear, dislodge thee from my noble breast^ 
Jliou art no friend of mine, nor wished guest : 
For Coward Captain wins no stately forts^ 
Nor rotten bark arrives in pleasant ports. 

AsMinmce tells the secrets of my heart. 
That Falsehood shall receive his due desert^ 
Proud Envy then shall not obscure the light 
Of Honour's brightness with his hateful spite. 

Oh sacred heavens, accomplish my desire 1 
That I may quench the hea^ of £nvy''s fire ; 
Whereby my sad and discontented mind 
May gentle solace and sweet comfort find. 
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QUEEN KATHERINE'S SONG TO THE 
DUKE OF SUFFOLK. 

VFOOD luck conduct thy mind unto coiitelitj 
To conquer him that is so lewdly bent^ 
To set derision *twixt my lord and me. 
In spoiling c^ my blooming chastity. 

Stay stately pride, climb up thy steps no higher^ 
But soon disgorge thy hot ambitious fire. 
For If queen Katherine ever lived so, 
Let gravelled grave be cradle ifor her woe. 

Suspicion leave to vex such worthy wights 
Which spend their days in virtue's sweet delights^ 
Nor let the cruelty of spiteful foes 
Plant up a dock, untoot a smelling rose. 

Victorious pomp will shortly seek to crown 
Tliy princely brows with garlands of renown, 
Which evermore shall spring and flourish green^ 
For thus defending of a wronged queen. 
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THE lifARQUIS OF 
Address to hii 

[ Jamei Graham, Marfus of 3ff4 
and executed by mtdew of the 
for Ireafon agiuMl the itate, m 
well deterred to hmwe hu 
brated amonpt the iBOft 
which he liTed. The folowiag 
Watfon'i icarce colectioB of Sea%A T9tm^ fvt J^ 
1711.] 

Mt dear, and only love, I foj 

This noble worid of dicey 
Be gOFem'd bj no odier i«nnr^ 

But purest monarchy* 
For if confusioD have a pai^ 

Which Tirtooas souk abhor^ 
And hold a synod in thy hear^ 

111 nearer lore diee 



like Alexander I will re^n^ 

And I will reign akme. 
My thougbts shall eremMve £sdaitt 

A rival on my throne* 
He either fears his bte too much. 

Or his deserts are small. 
That puts it not unto the touch. 

To win or loie it alL 



rk'Ifiad 



Ok ia Ac CBfirc <rf t^ hcnt, 

IVItcn I should wlf It b^ 
Aanriwrdo pnXnx) a put. 

And dam lo nc vrtfame. 
Or tf comnuttecs tboa erect 

And goes oo sach a score, 
I'll stDg and kngh at thy neglect. 

And never lore thee outre. 



But if thou wik be conalaDt then. 

And faithful of my word, 
rii make thee gloiious by my pen. 

And famous by (ny sword. 
I'll serve thee in such noble ways 

Was never heard before : 
I'll crown and deck thee all with bays, 

And love iLce e 
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SECOND PART. 



My Acat and only LoTe, take heed 

Lest thoM Ayself expose^ 
And let all longing loVers feed 

Upon sndi looks as Aose. 
A marble waU then buQd about^ 

Beset without a door^ " 
But if thou let thy heart fly out, 

111 never love thiee mcxe. 

Let not their oaths, like vollies shot^ 

Make any breach at all ; 
Nor smoothness of their language plot 

Which way to scale the wall 3 
Nor balls <^ wild fire. Love, consume 

The shrine which I adore : 
For if such smoke about thee fume^ 

I'll nevet love thee more* 



J 

■I 
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Tct far die lopie I bnc iher ouot. 
Lest tlitt A7 name AaaldStt, 

The tniA «EbD ... , 

That cffciT ■fciJM p^Bor hr, 

Sl^pi^ sad <V|iiiac 
MycHe^aoiif 

I cmlofediee 00 

The goUcB fam oflove d^ be 

Upon diB {illar bcv. 
AsiiBpie hent, 2 ar^fe eje, 

A tmeaado 
lietnoaaa far aKxe lose 

Tlian he ha» hev^ bs. £::r» = 
True lopfe heg*3i ikali cis-rcT ecd. 



Then doll itr ieer: Vt f#r '-7 a^aac, 
Bnt in far 4*r*r^ -otsit : 

For mine was tuc. fo -»» r^'-C r?.». 
Bat hwk'^ Skt -few»' fi«. 

For as die wtt*s wrx *n*rT Tii>4, 

So 9Bd» ^.« ^^^ -^/--T*; 

And leac«e« arr ^xj^x-f r^r^. - 
Hoar can I kn^ ii« »aw ' 



_ • 
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